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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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A Report on Asia 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


I have. just returned from a 19-day trip which 
took me to 10 countries of Asia. It gave me the 
chance to talk intimately with the leaders of each 
of these 10 countries. That is a great aid to good 
international relations. We can, of course, write 
each other notes. But talking face to face is the 
best way yet invented for enabling men to under- 
stand each other. 

I also took part in the annual meeting, held 
this year at Tokyo, of the heads of our 14 United 
States missions in the Far East area.? I discussed 
our policies with them and answered their ques- 
tions and received their suggestions. 

The particular reason why I took this trip at 
this time was that the Council of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization—Szavo, for short—was 
meeting in Pakistan. That treaty, you may re- 
call, was made at Manila in 1954 * to deter Com- 
munist aggression which was then threatening 
ominously in Southeast Asia. We have a Coun- 
cil meeting each year, attended by the Foreign 
Ministers of the eight member countries. Last 
year our Ministerial Council met at Bangkok.t 
This year we met in Pakistan. 

We had a good meeting which further devel- 
oped the organization and gave it increased stat- 
ure. We feel confident that our combined 
strength and vigilance will safeguard the treaty 
area against open armed aggression. We also be- 


*Made to the Nation over radio and television on 
Mar. 23 (press release 159). 

*For text of communique issued at close of Tokyo 
meeting, see p. 543. 

*For text of treaty, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, 
Pp. 893. 

*Ibid., Mar. 7, 1955, p. 371. 
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lieve that this shield will make it more possible 
for the member countries to develop, individually 
and collectively, their economic and _ social 
welfare.® 

After 4 days in Pakistan, I went on to visit In- 
dia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, Viet-Nam, the 
Philippines, Formosa (Taiwan), Korea, and 
Japan. These 10 countries I visited have a total 
population of over 700 million people, or almost 
one-third of the total population of the earth. 
More than 600 million of these people were colonial 
people until as recently as the close of World War 
II. Now they are independent nations. 

Several of them are only now completing their 
new political institutions. For example, while we 
were in Pakistan that country adopted its first 
constitution. In Indonesia the first government 
based on national elections was in process of for- 
mation. On‘the day I left Viet-Nam, a popularly 
elected Constituent Assembly was meeting to 
frame a constitution. 

This building and testing of new political proc- 
esses is the outstanding and exciting characteris- 
tic of the area I visited. 

Another characteristic is the determination to 
develop the economic potentials of the area. So 
far, productivity is low. The average income 
amounts to about $100 a year. The people expect 
their new governments to improve their living 
conditions. 

There are some who doubt the determination 
or ability of these free Asian nations to preserve 
and develop their political independence and also 


‘For text of communique issued at Karachi, see ibid., 


Mar. 19, 1956, p. 447. For the First Annual Report of the 
Council Representatives, see ibid., Mar. 12, 1956, p. 403. 
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to make that independence serve to improve social 
and economic conditions. I do not share that 
doubt. But I do come back with the strength- 
ened conviction that the United States can help 
the Asian countries to achieve both of these goals. 
Also, I feel sure that it is in our own interest 
to provide that help.. 

I should like to give you a country-by-country 
report. But there is hardly time for that. So 
I shall give some general conclusions. 


Political Independence 


Let me speak first of the problem of political 
independence in Asia. We need to be aware of 
how proud the peoples of Asia are to be free of 
foreign domination and how sensitive they are 
to any hint of encroachments from without. Also, 
Jet us remember that, while we think first of the 
danger that stems from international communism, 
many of them think first of possible encroach- 
ments from the West, for that is the rule they have 
actually known at firsthand. 

But I found that the leaders are quite aware 
of the danger of penetration by international 
communism and of the fact that Soviet and Chi- 
nese Communist economic lures generally go with 
a hook and line that leads to Moscow or Peiping. 
Some take more effective precautions than others 
to avoid being caught. But none of the leaders 
is blind to this danger. 

They all desire help which will in fact preserve 
their independence and develop their free insti- 
tutions. But they want to be very sure that that 
help does not subtract from their sovereignty or 
retard their development by involving them in 
controversies that do not directly concern them. 

The United States is able sympathetically to 
understand that attitude. We ourselves were 
once a colony. Our struggle for independence 
is the first chapter of history that is learned by 
every American boy and girl. Also, in our early 
days we too saw our first task as that of internal 
development, and only changed conditions have 
made it apparent that international security is 
best assured by collective efforts. 

That story of America is well known in Asia. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln are honored names, and it is signifi- 
cant that the President of Indonesia, in his open- 
ing address to the Bandung conference, invoked 
the memory of Paul Revere and the principles of 
the American Revolution. 
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All of this creates a bond of sympathy and 
helps to make possible a good understanding be- 
tween us and them. Our historical experience is 
an asset of priceless value in Asia. 

Many of the countries of Asia feel that their 
independence is better assured if they participate 
with us in arrangements for mutual security. 
Then we help them develop their national forces 
and they share the deterrent of our mobile military 
power. There are such arrangements—bilateral 
or multilateral—with 7 of the 10 countries I 
visited—Pakistan, Thailand, Viet-Nam, the Phil- 
ippines, free China, Japan, and Korea. Three of 
the countries I visited—India, Ceylon, and Indo- 
nesia—have preferred not to join regional security 
arrangements. That choice also we respect. The 
United States does not seek ties of mutual defense 
with any country whatsoever unless that country 
believes that this application of the principle of 
collective security will better assure its inde- 
pendence. 


Economic and Social Development 


Let me turn now from the problem of political 
independence to the problem of economic and 
social development. Here, too, the conduct and 
example of the United States provide an inspira- 
tion and a responsibility. 

The United States has itself realized an eco- 
nomic miracle. Our population of about 165 mil- 
lion produces nearly half of all the goods that are 
produced in the world. 

When contrasted with our example, the produc- 
tion of forced labor pales into relative insignifi- 
cance. 

There is, of course, no magic formula for repro- 
ducing elsewhere economic productivity like ours. 
It is not to be had merely for the wanting, or 
merely by the installation of machines. It is a 
product of widespread education, of an ingrained 
spirit of enterprise, and of savings which provide 
more efficient tools for labor. 

I did not find that the Asian leaders expect that 
either they, or we, or all of us in combination will 
be able to change their economies overnight. But 
I did find in Asia a natural and powerful urge 
to get on a path which surely, even though slowly, 
leads upward to better economic and _ social 
conditions. 

If we wish to see the free world preserved and 
enlarged, we must help, or forces of despotism 
will take control. The day is past when the 
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peoples of Asia will tolerate leadership which 
keeps them on a dead center economically and so- 
cially, and when each generation merely ekes out 
a bare subsistence, with a brief life expectancy, 
and passes on to the next generation only the same 
bleak prospect. 


U.S. Mutual Security Programs 


The United States has already come to see that 
its own self-interest is served by helping others 
improve their economic condition. Our Nation 
provides this help in many ways, public and pri- 
vate, throughout the free world. For 10 years 
now we have had mutual security programs, and 
for the last 3 years, following the completion of 
the Marshall plan for Europe, much attention has 
been given to Asia. 

One component of our mutual security program 
is technical assistance. It helps others to develop 
new techniques. This is a good program manned 
by loyal and competent persons. But it is a pro- 
gram which could be enlarged and improved. 

For example, I found a widespread desire in 
Asia to learn the English language. This knowl- 
edge is eagerly sought for as opening the door to 
a valued literature in both cultural and technical 
fields. 

The Soviet Union has been specializing for many 
years on training technicians. These technicians 
are at the same time thoroughly indoctrinated in 
communism so that they can serve also as political 
agents. All of these technicians are at the com- 
mand of the Soviet Government, which can direct 
them to go wherever it wills. It is trying to in- 
sinuate them into key posts in lands which they 
hope to dominate. 

In the case of the United States the Government 
can appeal, but it cannot command. Also it can- 
not match the financial rewards of private busi- 
ness. The answer, it seems to me, must be found 
ina greater recognition on the part of our people 
of the inner or spiritual satisfactions to be gained 
by public service and aiding in the cause of human 
welfare. 

In the past, missionaries, doctors, and educators 
in large numbers carried our faith and our knowl- 
edge to other people under conditions involving 
great hardship and sacrifice. There are many 
Americans today who are doing that very thing. 
In the 88 countries which I have visited since 
becoming Secretary of State I have almost always 
talked with gatherings of the Americans of our 
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Foreign Service and related services. I have often 
found them serving under conditions of hardship. 
But also I have found that they derive satis- 
factions which are not readily to be found under 
conditions of greater ease and material prosperity 
at home. 

It is my earnest hope that more of our young 
men and women who are specialiy qualified to 
help others to help themselves will engage in this 
great adventure. 

In addition to technical assistance we have eco- 
nomic programs of other sorts. We have pro- 
grams which help our allies to bear the cost of 
their defense establishments, which vitally sup- 
plement our own. 

Then we have surplus commodity programs 
which under proper conditions can do much good. 
It is necessary to avoid unfair competition with 
countries which historically depend upon the sales 
abroad of their own agricultural surplus. But I 
was impressed with the fact that, subject to this 
qualification, our surpluses can do much to bring 
a better life to Asian people. For example, we 
have just concluded an agreement with Indonesia 
for delivery of surplus commodities of a value of 
some $95 million,® and we are just beginning a 
milk program for the children of Ceylon. 

These programs involving military support, 
technical assistance, and surplus commodities are 
of great importance and contribute to preserving 
and developing the Asian economies. But by 
themselves they are not sufficient to enable the 
free Asian countries to make their economies more 
diversified or lessen their dependence on others for 
manufactured goods. The present lack of diversi- 
fication and industrialization is the weakness 
which Asian leaders above all want to cure. That 
aspect of the matter requires more emphasis. 
Japan should be able to help in this respect as 

one Asian nation, indeed the only Asian nation, 
which has found the way to industrialization. 

President Eisenhower has just sent to the Con- 
gress his message on the mutual security program, 
including economic assistance.’ On the basis of 
my trip Iam more than ever convinced of the vital 
It can be improved 
in ways the President has suggested. There is 
need for greater flexibility in the use of the funds 
appropriated. In addition, the United States 


importance of this program. 


® Tbid., Mar. 19, 1956, p. 469. 
"See p. 545. 
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should be able to back long-range projects requir- 
ing several years for completion. This will im- 
portantly strengthen our program. 

To meet defense costs and dietary needs is im- 
portant. The one preserves independence; the 
other preserves life. But also there is need for 
more water, more fuel and electric power, more 
development of mineral resources, and more in- 
dustrial plants so that, hereafter, the people can, 
by their own efforts, raise their own living 
standards. 

To share with others our own blessings accords 
with the best and most deeply rooted of Ameri- 
can traditions. George Washington, in his Fare- 
well Address, said, 

It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no dis- 
tant period a great nation to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt 
that in the course of time and things the fruits of such a 
plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it? 

Our mutual security plan conforms to Wash- 
ington’s prescription. Even though, to use Wash- 
ington’s phrases, it loses us some temporary advan- 
tages, the fruits of that plan will, in the course of 
time, richly repay us. That plan provides the 
margin of difference between a world environment 
which is friendly and healthy and one which is 
corroded by massive discontents dangerous both to 
us and to the discontented. 


Profound Desire for Peace 


Throughout most of the countries I visited there 
is a profound desire for peace. In the case of the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of China 
the Jeaders and the people would be willing to 
make almost any sacrifice to restore freedom to 
their countries as a whole. However, even there 
the will to sacrifice is tempered by knowledge 
that modern war creates such widespread devas- 
tation and so many evils that it provides no clear 
solution to any problem. 

Communist propaganda has sought diligently to 
create the impression that the United States seeks 
war and that its collective security arrangements 
are aggressive in purpose. I had no opportunity 
to judge the impact of that propaganda upon the 
people generally. But so far as concerns the 
Jeaders with whom I talked I found no evidence 
whatsoever that they believe that the United 
States wants war. 
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The spot in the Far East where, at the moment, 
conflict most threatens is the Taiwan (Formosa) 
area. I reported to our Asian friends how, at our 
Geneva talks with the Chinese Communists, we 
were patiently but persistently striving for a re- 
ciprocal renunciation of force with particular re- 
lation to this Taiwan area. 

I found in India some fear lest our arms sup- 
plied to Pakistan, which feels endangered from 
the north, might be turned against India. I re- 
ceived the most categorical and convincing as- 
surances from the highest authorities of Pakistan 
that they have no belligerent intentions whatso- 
ever as against India. In India I publicly called 
attention to the fact that the Southeast Asia se- 
curity pact expressly prohibits any use of force 
except in defense against aggression. Also the 
agreements under which we are supplying arms 
to Pakistan explicitly provide that these arms 
shall not be used for any aggressive purpose. I 
expressed my conviction that Pakistan would 
scrupulously observe these solemn engagements. 

I found uniformly that the Asian leaders with 
whom I talked desire the United States to be 
strong and that that strength should continue to 
be a sort of protective umbrella over other free 
nations. That was the clearest single impression 
that I received. Repeatedly I was asked whether 
it was our purpose to maintain that protective 
cover, affording new freedoms the opportunity to 
sink deep their roots and grow strong. Each time 
my reply was emphatically affirmative. And this 
reply was received with profound satisfaction. 

There is of course a great desire for disarma- 
ment, particularly since it is felt that armament 
limitation would release funds which, in part, 
would inure to the benefit of the less economically 
developed countries of the world. President 
Eisenhower’s letter to Chairman Bulganin of 
March 1,5 discussing disarmament, was made 
public while I was on my trip. It gave much 
satisfaction as evidence of our purpose to seek 
limitation of armament which could be verified 
and controlled. I found no one who wanted uni- 
lateral disarmament by the United States or dis- 
armament which might in fact turn out to be uni- 
lateral because of evasions by others. 

I believe that there is general realization of our 
ardent dedication to peace as well as respect for 
our determination to have the strength to insure 


* [bid., Mar. 26, 1956, p. 514. 
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that no one need feel that peace has to be bought 
by surrendering freedom to despotism. 


Asian Culture 


There is throughout the Asian peoples a desire 
for Western recognition of their dignity. 

We need to remember that although we have 
developed more rapidly than Asians in some di- 
rections, notably in industrialization, they have 
preceded us in finding many of the ways to make 
life richer. Their culture and art long antedate 
our own and in many respects have not yet been 
equaled by our own. Their handicraft is out- 
standing. They have an exceptional love and 
appreciation of beauty. They possess in full 
measure those human qualities which all admire— 
devotion to family and to country, courage, and 
willingness to sacrifice. They possess unusual 
qualities of patience, reflection, and repose. 

Therefore, let us not forget that, while we have 
material and technical things to give, they also 
have things to give. And if we are wise enough 
to perceive and to take what Asia has to offer, the 
balance struck between us will not be one-sided 
by any true measure of values. 

I come back from this trip encouraged. Of 
course, Soviet and Chinese economic tactics are a 
danger. Of even greater danger are their tactics 
of stirring up hatred as between free nations. But 
I feel that conditions which we wish for will pre- 
vail in the area I visited, if only we play worthily 
our part. 


The Goai We Seek 


What is it that we seek? It is not conquest or 
domination. If that were our goal, I would have 
to conclude that it is doomed to failure. Our de- 
sire is a world in which peoples who want political 
independence shall possess it whenever they are 
capable of sustaining it and discharging its re- 
sponsibilities in accordance with the accepted 
standards of civilized nations. That condition 
of independence is developing throughout non- 
Communist Asia, and I believe that it will con- 
tinue to develop as against assault from any quar- 
ter. 

But we also realize that political independence 
isnot enough. It isa means to certain ends. One 
of these ends is the infusing of men with reason- 
able hope that, if they strive, they can build a 
better world for their children and their chil- 
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dren’s children. That reasonable hope we can 
help to provide without any encroachment what- 
soever on the political independence of others. 
Under those conditions help will be welcome. 
Under reverse conditions, it would, I am glad to 
say, be rejected. 

Also, there is need for a new attitude toward 
the diversity that Asians provide. Differences of 
race and of culture are not measures of superiority 
or inferiority. Indeed, uniformity and conform- 
ity are conditions to be abhorred. The great rich- 
ness of our universe is due above all to its diversity. 
We may take honorable pride in our own dis- 
tinctive accomplishments. But we should equally 
be aware that the accomplishments of others are 
a proper subject for their pride and our apprecia- 
tion. 

The future belongs to independence, not domi- 
nation; to freedom, not servitude; to diversity, 
not conformity. Acceptance of that fact will cre- 
ate between the Asians and ourselves a solid basis 
for fellowship. It will enable us, as mutual 
friends and helpers, to pursue hopefully the des- 
tiny that we share in common. 


Chiefs of Mission in Far East 
Meet at Tokyo 


Following is the text of a communique issued at 
Tokyo on March 21 after the final session of the 
3-day conference of U.S. Chiefs of Mission in the 
Far East2 


United States Chiefs of Mission in the Far East 
met under the chairmanship of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Walter S. Robertson from March 
19 to 21 in Tokyo. They reviewed the present 
situation in Asia, the progress made over the past 
year, and the prospects for the future. Secretary 
Dulles presided over the first session, summarizing 
developments in connection with his recent trip 
through Asia. 

The meeting revealed a general feeling of con- 
fidence based on the political, social and economic 
advances made during the past year in the free 
countries of Asia, the growing strength and vigor 
of colleo!ive security efforts against the still power- 
ful threat of Communist aggression, and the de- 
veloping sense of partnership in free Asia. 


*For an announcement of the meeting, see BULLETIN 
of Feb. 20, 1956, p. 278. 
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Among the significant developments during the 
past year in East Asia have been the series of free 
elections and the increasing association and practi- 
cal cooperation among free Asian nations. 

The Chiefs of Missions expressed their confident 
belief that the free Asian nations will continue to 
consolidate their independence and make progress 
in their national programs to their mutual advan- 
tage and the greater security of the free world. 


Philippines Chosen as Site 
for Asian Nuclear Center 


Press release 137 dated March 15 

The United States Embassy at Manila an- 
nounced on March 15 that Secretary Dulles has 
informed President Magsaysay that the Republic 
of the Philippines has been chosen as the site for 
the new Asian Nuclear Center. This center was 
proposed by the United States at the Colombo 
Plan meeting held at Singapore last October.’ 
The United States is now preparing to move 
rapidly with initial plans for the establishment 
of this center as a means of putting atomic energy 
to work for the economic and social progress of 
Asia. This action will represent an important 
step toward the further advancement of President 
Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program.” 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1955, p. 747. 

2The International Cooperation Administration 
nounced on March 15 that the U.S. Government, with 
financing provided from the President’s Fund for Asian 
Economic Development, is now arranging for the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory to develop preliminary technical proposals as to 
how the center can best serve the needs of the region 
and as to what facilities would be required. The Brook- 
haven Laboratory, an institution with unique competence 
in the field of nuclear science, is a cooperative regional 
center uniting the facilities of nine American universities. 
In developing its proposals, the Brookhaven Laboratory 
shortly will send survey teams of experts to consult with 
scientists and government officials in Asia. The Brook- 
haven group is expected to assemble in Washington within 
the next month for a brief period of orientation. The 
survey team will then proceed to Manila to inspect pos- 
sible sites and facilities before visiting the various par- 
ticipating countries to discuss with them their principal 
fields of interest and plans for using the center. It is 
expected that detailed plans for the center will be pre- 
sented at the Colombo Plan meeting in Wellington, New 
Zealand, next October. 


an- 
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Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week, 1956 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS the sixty-sixth anniversary of the founding 
of the Pan American Union, nucleus of the inter-American 
system of mutual co-operation and good will, now known 
as the Organization of American States, will be observed 
by the twenty-one American Republics on Saturday, April 
14, 1956; and 

WHEREAS the observances commemorating this auspi- 
cious event in the history of the Western Hemisphere 
will be held throughout the week of April 8 to April 14, 
1956; and 

WHeErEAS the American Republics stand together in fur- 
thering the maintenance of peace and the defense of free- 
dom through the Organization of American States, which 
they have built together and together uphold; and 

WHEREAS the Government and the people of the United 
States of America are steadfast in adhering to the friend- 
ship uniting them with the other American Republics: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
Saturday, April 14, 1956, as Pan American Day, and the 
period from April 8 through April 14, 1956, as Pan Ameri- 
can Week; and I urge that the people of this Nation on 
that day and throughout that week give expression to 
their cordial good will toward the peoples of the other 
American Republics and of their intention to maintain 
the principles of freedom and equality fundamentz! to all. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States of America and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to issue 
similar proclamations; and I call upon all our citizens and 
all interested organizations to join in appropriate ob- 
servance of Pan American Day and Pan American Week, 
in testimony of the steadfast friendship which unites the 
people of the United States with the people of the other 
American Republics. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifteenth day of 
March in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


PT ce Menivs 


[SEAL] 


eightieth. 


By the President: 


Hersert Hoover, Jr. 
Acting Secretary of State 


*No. 3126; 21 Fed. Reg. 1763. 
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Recommendations for 1957 Mutual Security Program 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CON- 
GRESS 1 


To the Congress of the United States: 


For almost a decade the United States has 
moved, year by year, with growing success, to 
help fortify the economies and military strength 
of nations of the free world. Over the years this 
effort has changed in size and character in keep- 
ing with changing world affairs. Today it re- 
mains as indispensable to the security of every 
American citizen and to the building of an endur- 
ing peace as on the day it began 9 years ago. 

Today this great Nation, at the peak of its peace- 
time military and economic strength, must not 
hesitate or retreat in this vital undertaking. Nor 
can we subordinate this program to local concerns 
or collateral issues, on the unsound premise that 
steady progress through this program for 9 years 
makes it no longer necessary. 

We cannot now falter in our quest for peace. 

The need for a mutual security program is 
urgent because there are still nations that are eager 
to strive with us for peace and freedom but, with- 
out our help, lack the means of doing so. 

The need is urgent because there are still forces 
hostile to freedom that compel the free world to 
maintain adequate and coordinated military 
power to deter aggression. 

The need is urgent because there are still peo- 
ples who aspire to sustain their freedom but con- 
front economic obstacles that are beyond their 
capabilities of surmounting alone. 

These facts are as fundamental to our own se- 
curity and well-being as the maintenance of our 
own armed forces. 

Our goal is clear 





an enduring peace with jus- 





*H. Doe. 358, 84th Cong., 2d sess., transmitted on Mar. 
19. For the section on the mutual security program in 
President EKisenhower’s budget message for the fiscal year 
1957, see BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1956, p. 150. 
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tice. To achieve it will continue to require effort, 
skill, patience, and sacrifice. Toward it we must 
and will strive constantly by every means avail- 
able to us. 

We must continue to work with other countries 
to insure that each free nation remains free, se- 
cure from external aggression and subversion, and 
able to develop a society marked by human wel- 
fare, individual liberty, and a rising standard of 
living. We must continue to maintain our eco- 
nomic and military strength at home. We must 
continue to stimulate expansion of trade and in- 
vestment in the free world. We must continue 
helping to build the productive capacities of free 
nations through public loans and guarantees of 
private investment. We must continue to provide 
technical knowledge and essential materials to 
speed the advance of other nations in peaceful uses 
of the atom. We must continue our cultural and 
educational exchanges to expand mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding. We must continue and 
intensify our information programs so that the 
peoples of the world may know our peaceful 
purposes and_our love of human liberty. And 
through our mutual security programs we must 
continue helping to create in the free world condi- 
tions in which freedom can survive and develop, 
and free nations can maintain the defensive 
strength necessary to deter aggression. 

Peace with justice remains the sole objective of 
our mutual security programs. We have no other 
interest to advance. We have no desire or intent 
to subjugate or subvert other peoples—no purpose 
to change their chosen political, economic, or cul- 
tural patterns—no wish to make any of them our 
satellites. We seek only to further the cause of 
freedom and independence and to develop the mil- 
itary strength necessary to protect and defend 
it, in the interest of peace. 

To help a free country to maintain forces neces- 
sary for the protection of its freedom and inde- 
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pendence but beyond those which it can alone sup- 
port may mean foregoing some domestic expendi- 
ture. To help a less developed nation in its initial 
steps toward an economy that can sustain freedom 
and independence and provide opportunity for 
higher living standards may mean postponement 
of desirable projects here in this country. We 
must continue willing to make these sacrifices, for 
the benefits we gain in the interests of peace are 
well worth the price. The mutual security pro- 
gram is a demand of the highest priority upon 
our resources. 

Because our people and the peoples of other 
nations in the free world have been willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices, the past mutual se- 
curity programs have achieved a real measure of 
success. By combined effort the free world has 
advanced toward stability and toward economic 
strength. It has achieved the power and the will 
to resist aggression. Collective security arrange- 
ments have brought into existence free world de- 
fense forces and facilities far greater than those 
which we, by our unaided efforts, could have raised 
and maintained from our own resources without a 
crushing burden of taxation on our people. In 
their economic aspects, our programs have made 
significant advances toward the solution of many 
problems of the free world. Without this assist- 
ance many other nations, beyond doubt, if existing 
at all, would exist today only in the grip of 
chaos. Moreover, we ourselves are more secure, 
more prosperous, better fitted to go forward in 
the common enterprise of freedom than ever 
before. 

Significant testimony to the success of our mu- 
tual security programs appears in the new turns 
and developments of Soviet policy. Aggression 
through force appears to have been put aside, at 
least temporarily, and the Communists are now 
making trade approaches to many nations of the 
free world. 

The Soviet maneuver, which is still developing, 
includes offers of bilateral trade arrangements 
which may involve provision of arms and capital 
goods as well as technical assistance. Had we 
any reason to believe that the Soviet leaders had 
abandoned their sinister objectives, and now shared 
our own high purpose of helping other nations 
to develop freedom and independence, we would 
welcome the new Soviet program, for it appears 
to have aspects of normal] trade expansion and 
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business competition. Its danger for us and for 
other free nations, however, lies in the traditional 
Soviet objectives and in the entanglements to 
which acceptance of their offers may lead. 

Even while we welcome respite from the Soviet 
policy of threat and violence, we must take care- 


ful stock of what still remains of it. The vast 
Soviet military establishment has not been 
scrapped. On the contrary, the Soviets and their 
Communist allies are increasing the strength and 
effectiveness of their armed forces and are pro- 
viding them with equipment of the most modern 
design. The threat implicit in this huge aggre- 
gation of military power still casts an ominous 
shadow over the world. There is nothing here 
to warrant a slackening of our efforts to strengthen 
the common defense of the free world. 

In its new departures in foreign policy, we see 
that the Soviet Union continues in its familiar 
pattern of ceaseless probing for opportunities to 
exploit political and economic weaknesses. We 
cannot view otherwise the arms traffic in areas 
where tensions are high and the peace is in danger. 
We cannot view otherwise the extension of credits 
hand in hand with exploitation of ancient ani- 
mosities and new hatreds in a world already over- 
burdened with them. 

We must therefore assume that Soviet ex- 
pansionism has merely taken on a somewhat dif- 
ferent guise and that its fundamental objective is 
still to disrupt and in the end to dominate the free 
nations. With Soviet leaders openly proclaiming 
their world aim, it would be folly for us and our 
friends to relax our collective efforts toward sta- 
bility and security. 

Needless to say, we do not intend to permit 
specific Soviet moves to control our activities. 
Our mutual security program, conceived in the 
common interests of the free nations, must go 
ahead affirmatively along tested lines to meet the 
common need. Where changes now give promise 
of making the program more responsive to the 
need and more effective, I am recommending 
changes. 

The authorizations and appropriations I am 
recommending for fiscal year 1957 are designed 
to carry forward the program toward the goal we 
seek, 

I recommend that the Congress authorize ap- 
propriations of $4,672,475,000 in accordance with 
the schedule attached. In a separate letter to the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives? I am 
requesting the appropriation of $4,859,975,000 for 
the same fiscal year to cover these recommended 
authorizations together with authorizations 
granted but not fully used in prior years. Certain 
aspects of this program require special attention. 


Continuity and Flexibility 


We should be able to assure the nations of the 
free world that we will continue to participate in 
particular nonmilitary projects and enterprises 
which will take a number of years to complete. 
Such assurance from us will help these nations to 
mobilize their own funds for projects which will 
contribute to an important degree to their eco- 
nomic strength, to enlist public and private loans 
and investment, and to plan ahead intelligently. 
It will be difficult for these nations to organize 
such projects unless mutual security program sup- 
port can be relied on for more than a single year. 

I request authority of the Congress to make 
commitments up to ten years in length to assist 
less developed countries in long term projects im- 
portant to their development. Funds to fulfill 
such commitments would come from appropria- 
tions for nonmilitary mutual security, and would 
not exceed an aggregate of $100 million in any 
year. 

The mutual security program, in a world in 
which events move with great rapidity, requires 
that flexible authority exist for the use of funds 
made available by the Congress. Section 401 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
provides such flexibility with respect to the funds 
appropriated, or transferred, for use pursuant to 
that section. It provides a valuable means of 
meeting numerous unforeseeable requirements for 
assistance without the necessity for postponing or 
reducing other urgently needed programs. 

A year ago the Congress appropriated a special 
Presidential fund of $100 million to be used under 
section 401. For fiscal year 1957, I request the 
authorization of an appropriation of a further 
$100 million for this special fund. I also ask 
that the authority of the President to transfer 
other mutual security funds for use under the 
provisions of section 401 be increased. With re- 
spect to at least $100 million in this special fund, 
urge that the maximum degree of flexibility be 
authorized for its expenditure whenever the Presi- 


ee 


7H. Doe. 860, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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dent determines that the use of sums in this man- 
ner is important to the security of the United 
States. 

The Middle East and Africa are hreas in which 
it is especially important to build new strength 
friendly tous. There is need for an adequate fund 
which can be used to assist in meeting special 
economic problems that may arise in those regions. 
The United States must be in a position to act 
promptly to help the governments in this area in 
their efforts to find solutions for economic and 
social problems. I therefore recommend creation 
of a special fund of $100 million to be available 
for use in any part of the Middle East or Africa 
for nonmilitary mutual security programs which 
will advance the cause of free world security and 
economic strength. 

In 1955, the President’s fund for Asian eco- 
nomic development was established. The sum of 
$100 million was then appropriated for it and 
authorization was given for the appropriation of 
a further $100 million. It is now desirable that 
the whole of the funds authorized be made avail- 
able, and I shall request the appropriation of the 
remaining $100 million. 


Advanced Weapons Systems 


I recommend that about $530 million be made 
available to enable the Department of Defense to 
begin a program of aiding our allies in developing 
an even more effective defense based on an im- 
proved and better coordinated early warning and 
communications system and utilizing advanced 
weapons systems, including missiles, now being 
procured for our troops. 

These advanced weapons, which are purely de- 
fensive in character, pose no threat to any nation 
which does not initiate aggression. They are de- 
signed to give warning of, and repel, such aggres- 
sion—and by their potential effectiveness to 
deter it. 

The sum of $195 million has been included ini- 
tially for Naro countries in the fiscal year 1957 
program. The eventual distribution of the bal- 
ance of the advanced weapons included in the 1957 
program will be made on the basis of later judg- 
ment as to their most effective employment world- 
wide. 

Our defense methods cannot be static in view 
of the constant growth of the military potential 
of the Communists. We and our allies must keep 
our defenses adequate to meet new methods of 
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attack. Because of the rapidity of scientific ad- 
vances, it is likely that the content of this advanced 
weapons program will be modified from time to 
time. 


Europe 


The program for the Nato countries of Europe 
(excluding Greece and Turkey) is primarily one 
of military assistance. This includes the ad- 
vanced weapons I have mentioned. Although our 
allies have made great progress in building up 
their defense forces, military grant assistance is 
still necessary in most countries to assist them in 
maintaining equipment and replacing materiel 
lost by attrition. No economic assistance is pro- 
posed for any European country in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. A small amount 
of technical exchange assistance is proposed. 

Continued economic support is required for 
Berlin, and military and economic support for 
Spain and Yugoslavia. 


Middle East, Africa, and Asia 


In Asia and the Middle East, serious risk of 
aggression still exists. The program recommends 
aggregate military assistance of approximately 
$1,640 million for countries in these regions which 
must maintain substantial forces in the field to 
resist possible attacks. The military assistance 
which we propose will support the objectives of 
various mutual defense pacts, including Serato, 
to which the United States is a party. 

In these areas, the problems of building security 
are economic as well as military. Many of the 
nations in the area do not now have the resources 
required for a minimum rate of economic growth. 
They are striving to create the standards of living 
under which their economies can develop. This 
is a long-term process, in which their own efforts 
will play the major part, but in which our help 
can be crucial. 

The program, accordingly, proposes economic 
help to those of our allies whose own resources 
cannot support their essential defense effort. This 
help is designed, as in former years, in part to 
assist projects of a nonmilitary character which 
further defense activities, in part to help build 
internal resources and economic stability, and in 
part to contribute to the recipient’s programs of 
economic development. 

Provision is also made for economic assistance 
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to nations in the Middle East, Africa, and Asia, 
which receive no military assistance, where such 
economic assistance will contribute to their eco- 
nomic strength and thus to their ability to retain 


their independence. This program is of the ut- 
most importance to the security of the free world. 

The program for fiscal year 1957 also provides 
for continuing our technical cooperation and as- 
sistance in less-developed countries. 


Latin America 

We propose to strengthen further the friendly 
relationships which exist with our sister Republics 
to the south. I recommend that we continue to 
encourage by technical assistance the programs, 
initiated by Latin American nations, to make 
better use of their own resources. We should also 
continue our participation in the technical assist- 
ance activities of the Organization of American 
States. 

In special circumstances, when loans from the 
Export-Import Bank and the World Bank are not 
available to countries facing critical situations, 
the mutual security program has assisted in meet- 
ing temporary economic problems, as in the case 
of two countries where it is proposed that such 
assistance be continued in the next fiscal year. 

Military assistance in Latin America should be 
continued where needed in order to provide stand- 
ardized equipment, maintenance of equipment al- 
ready furnished, and training in the use of such 
equipment. 


United Nations and Other Special Programs 

The United States should continue its support 
of the United Nations Expanded Technical As- 
sistance Program, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, which provides relief and rehabilitation 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine. 

Provision is also made for continuing our sup- 
port of the program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and the work of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration. Authorizations for continuing our own 

jovernment’s program for care and resettlement 

of escapees from communism, and our program 
of paying the ocean freight costs of shipment both 
of relief supplies donated to our voluntary relief 
agencies and of surplus agricultural commodities, 
are also recommended. 
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Size of the Program 


The request for military assistance authoriza- 
tion in fiscal year 1957 is substantially larger than 
the requests and appropriations for this purpose 
for the past 2 years. The lower level of appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 will, by 
the end of the current fiscal year, have brought 
about reduction in unexpended balances over the 
2-year period by approximately $214 billion to $3 
billion. Now, however, in order to maintain the 
flow of military assistance in 1958 and 1959 an in- 
crease in the appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is 
required. 

A substantial period of “lead” time is required 
to translate appropriated funds into actual pay- 
ment for, and deliveries of, nearly all items of 
military equipment. This year, for the first time, 
more than $500 million are included in the mili- 
tary assistance program for advanced weapons. 
These weapons, because of their complexity, have 
even longer lead times. 

On the economic side of the program, appro- 
priations for the last 2 years have been approxi- 
mately at the same rate as expenditures. The 
amounts requested this year for economic assist- 
ance are larger principally because of the new 
fund proposed for the Middle East and Africa 
and because of heavier emphasis on programs in 


Asia. 


Other Aspects of the Program 


The mutual security program for fiscal year 
1957 proposes continued procurement within the 
United States of surplus agricultural commodities 
for use abroad. In addition, large amounts of 
such commodities are moving abroad under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act for the mutual benefit of this and other coun- 
tries. This latter effort has been considered in 
the development of the 1957 mutual security pro- 
gram requirements, and every effort is being made 
to coordinate the two programs. 

In the request for appropriations to carry out 
the fiscal year 1957 program, I am urging that 
Congress permit greater flexibility in the obliga- 
tion of appropriations, in order that there may 
be more thorough planning of expenditures and 
more time allowed for necessary negotiation of 
contracts with suppliers and of arrangements with 
other nations. 
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FY 1957 MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Authorization and Appropriation Request 









































FY 1957 FY 1957 
Title and Section Authorization | Appropriation 
Request Request 
Title I—Mutual Defense Assistance: 
Chapter 1— Military Assistance 
Sec. 103 (a) (3)—General Authorization .| $2,925, 000,000 | $2, 925, 000, 000 
Sec. 104—Infrastructure ........ b(75, 000, 000) b 75, 000, 000 
TOM —OnBDO Toc. sn wo oe es 2, 925, 000, 000 | °3, 000, 000, 000 
ae 8—Defense Support 
Sec. 1 Aud 
Gi)" wine Se ies cust wee) altar iene 78, 700, 000 78, 700, 000 
(2) Nae Teast es | eee eae 170, 000, 000 170, 000, 000 
CUPPING Sa: <racce a aa & 4 ieee 882, 000, 000 882, 000, 000 
1, 130, 700, 000 1, 130, 700, 000 
TOTAU—Trnme bs ss 6 cee es 4, 055, 700,000 | 4, 130, 700, 000 
Title II—Development Assistance: 
Sec. 201 (c) 
(1) — East and Africa. ...... 63, 000, 000 63, 000, 000 
ooh ace ek wh eS Ke KOS 80, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
(3) Latin ee ee 27, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 
TOTAR—-TITEE TE wi ccc aes 170, 000, 000 | 170, 000, 000 
Title II1I—Technical Cooperation: 
| 
Sec. 304 (b)—General Authorization . . 140, 500, 000 140, 500, 000 
Sec. 306—Multilateral Technical Coop- 
eration: | 
(a) United Nations Expanded _ | 
gram of Technical Assistance . . 15, 500, 000 | 15, 500, 000 
(b) Organization of American States . 1, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
TOTAL—TITLE TP... 6. kes | 7,500,000 | 157, 500, 000 
Title 1V—Other Programs: 
Sec. 401 (b)—Special Presidential Fund . $100, 000, 000 $100, 000, 000 
Sec. 403 (b)—Special Assistance in Joint 
I IE wo. se nw. me es 12, 200, 000 12, 200, 000 
Sec. 405—Migrants, Refugees and Es- | 
capees: 
(a) Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. ....... 4 (12, 500, 000) | 12, 500, 000 
(ec) United Nations Refugee Fund. . 2, 300, 000 | 2, 300, 000 
(d) Escapee Program. ........ 7, 000, 000 | 7, 900, 000 
Sec. 406 (b)—Children’s Welfare... .. 10, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
Sec. 407 (b)—Palestine Refugees in the | 
8 RN a eee e (45, 300,000); ° (45, 300, 000) 
See. ————e Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
MN Coe) Seah lh an tana a a See, -< j 
Sec. 409—Ocean Freight Charges: | 
(ec) Voluntary Relief Shipments. . . 1, 400, 000 | 1, 400, 000 
(d) Surplus Agricultural Commodities . | 14, 000, 000 | 14, 000, 000 
Sec. 410—Control Act Expenses. . . . . | 1, 175, 0€0 | 1, 175, 000 
Sec. 411 (b)—Administrative and Other | } 
Expenses (Other than Chapter 1 of | | 
Tee 2, eR, ROD ons 5 a se 35, 250, 000 35, 250, 000 
Sec. 418 (b)—President’s Fund for Asian | 
Economic Development ....... | (100, 000, 000) | 100, 000, 000 
Sec. 420—Special Authorization for the | | 
Middle East and Africa. ....... 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Sec. 10—Foreign Reactor Projects. . . .| 5, 950, 000 5, 950, 000 
TOPAT TITER TY ok 6-6 aw 259, 275, 000 | 401, 775, 000 





GRAND TOTAL—ALLTITLES.... 


$4, 672, 475, 000 | $4, 859, 975, 000 








® Title and section references are, with one exception, to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 as it would be cumulatively amended by the proposed 
Mutual Security Act of 1956. The exception is the section reference for 
“Foreign Reactor Projects’, which is to the proposed Mutual Security 
Act of 1956. 

> 1957 authorization not being requested as Sec. 104 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 authorized the appropriation of $321 million in installments prior 
to June 30, 1958. In FY 1955 $100 million was appropriated. An additional 
$122 million was appropriated in FY 1956 leaving an unappropriated au- 
thorization of $99 million. The 1957 appropriation request will leave an 
unappropriated authorization balance of $24 million. 

° For F oe 1957 Direct Forces Support has been consolidated with ‘Military 
Assistance’’. 

4 Continuing jcc provided under Sec. 405 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1 

e Estimated se balance of FY 
authority is requested. 


1956 funds for which carry-over 
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Conclusion 

The mutual security program is vitally impor- 
tant to our people. Its cost is not disproportionate 
to our Nation’s resources and to our national 
income. That cost is a low price to pay for the 
security and vastly greater chances for world 
peace which the program provides. 

The mutual security program is an indispen- 
sable part of our national effort to meet affirma- 
tively the challenge of all the forces which threaten 
the independence of the free world and to over- 
come the conditions which make peace insecure 
and progress difficult. 

Dwieurt D. E1IssENHOWER 


THe Wuire Hovse, 
March 19, 1956. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY HOOVER: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
I come before your Committee this morning in 
support of the President’s program for mutual 
security. I do not intend to go into any great 
detail. The Secretary of State, who is returning 
to Washington tomorrow, plans to appear before 
you shortly to report on the Sxaro meeting in 
Karachi and his trip through 10 of the countries 
in the Near and Far East. He will undoubtedly 
touch upon the importance of this program in the 
areas he has visited. Mr. Hollister, the Director 
of Ica, who is with me this morning, will discuss 
the details of the proposed program which is be- 
fore your Committee. I do, however, wish to take 
this opportunity to express my conviction that the 
mutual security program is a fundamental and 
essential aspect of the conduct of our foreign pol- 
icy today. 


Importance of the Mutual Security Program 


Many of the members of this Committee have 
recently visited the areas whose problems and 
needs will be considered in connection with this 
program, and I am sure that no one on the Com- 
mittee is unaware of the tremendous importance 
of the program. It is vital to the security of the 
United States and of the whole of the free world. 
We are looked upon for leadership in the free 
world, and the consequences of what we do or fail 


*Made before the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on Mar. 20 (press release 150). 
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to do with respect to the mutual security program 
reach far beyond our own national frontiers. 

The world today is one in which we and our 
friends cannot relax our collective efforts for sta- 
bility and security. There is no basis for any 
hope that the long-range objectives of interna- 
tional communism for world domination have been 
abandoned. We must, therefore, place continued 
reliance on the mutual security program and its 
provisions for continued economic and military 
assistance. 

We seek, on the one hand, to make outright ag- 
gression unprofitable, and thus unlikely. To this 
end, we have supported mutual defense agree- 
ments throughout the world and have supplied 
arms, materiel, and training to assist in the de- 
fense of friendly nations. 

Without abandoning defensive efforts, we seek, 
at the same time, to help the construction of 
healthy economies and free institutions and thus 
to promote stability and minimize the threat of 
subversion. 


The Soviet New Look 


The Soviet Government continues to pursue its 
overall aim of Communist domination. The Com- 
mittee will recall that Mr. Khrushchev stated 
frankly to the Supreme Soviet 2 months ago that 
“we never renounced and we will never renounce 
our ideas, our struggle for the victory of com- 
munism.” But we need to keep in mind in our 
consideration of the program this year that the 
emphasis on Soviet tactics has shifted from pri- 
mary reliance on force to a campaign of political 
and economic blandishment. 

In this campaign the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites have expanded their trade relations with the 
free world, they have offered their technical and 
advisory services to the less industrialized coun- 
tries, and they have provided long-term low- 
interest loans for economic development. By 
themselves these activities are more or less legiti- 
mate, but they are being carried on in combination 
with efforts to stir up local controversies and strife 
and with pressures to disrupt and destroy the 
security arrangements that have been constructed 
in the free world. The immediate Soviet goal is 
quite clearly one of isolating the countries of the 
free world from the U.S. This much accom- 
plished, the goal of outright conquest or subversion 
would be greatly advanced. 
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We must view the new Soviet campaign with 
concern for it is aimed at the welfare and free- 
dom of all the independent countries. We are 
not presenting the mutual security program as an 
answer to the Soviet activities, but we do need to 
make our own program, which is of long standing, 
as effective an instrument for aiding the cause of 
independence and freedom as is possible. 


Key New Provisions 


Our own security depends upon the security of 
the free world. This security, in turn, depends 
directly upon the ability of the free nations to 
maintain their independence and to strengthen 
their free institutions. These continue to be our 
aims. From the founding of our country we have 
been deeply devoted to the cause of freedom. In 
this new phase of our struggle to achieve an en- 
vironment of freedom, when many nations of the 
free world desperately need assistance in their 
efforts to achieve security and healthy economic 
development, it is vital that we have in the mutual 
security program a larger measure of flexibility. 

Changes occur in the world at a very rapid pace. 
We cannot forecast them in advance, but it is 
vital to our national security that we have the 
ability to adapt the mutual security program to 
reflect changes. That presents a major dilemma. 
Because of the long lead time necessary to the 
effective administration of this program, the pro- 
posals we are making today for fiscal year °57 
will not be implemented before early 1958. That 
is a period of almost 2 years. It is obvious that, 
to meet the conditions existing then, there be a 
degree of flexibility in the legislation now. 

The President has accordingly requested a 
greater flexibility in his authority to use funds 
made available for this program by the Congress. 
Some measure of flexibility is provided in the 
present legislation. But we consider it of the ut- 
most importance to the efficient and economic ac- 
complishment of our objectives that the President 
be given even wider discretion for future years. 

The President has also asked the Congress for 
authority to make certain commitments of a 
longer-term nature in assisting countries to carry 
out a restricted number of important projects. 
These commitments would be met from nonmili- 
tary mutual security appropriations. We are not 
asking for additional appropriations. It is con- 
templated that this kind of assistance will be fur- 
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nished in special cases where the recipient country 
cannot carry out a major project with its own re- 
sources. I have in mind such projects as river 
development, improvement of ports, highways, 
railroads, or other means of communication, and 
important large industrial projects. Works of 
this kind generally require a number of years for 
completion. Where we provide aid for these pur- 
poses, it is essential that the recipient country be 
given reasonable assurance that our aid may be 
continued for the period of time necessary for 
completion of the projects and so long as the pur- 
poses of the free world are served thereby. Only 
with assurances of this type of support will these 
countries be able to develop additional financing 
from other sources. 


Rate of Expenditure 

The purpose of the proposed program is to carry 
on at approximately the same rate of expenditure 
as last year and the year before. In view of the 
increased threat of Communist economic pene- 
tration in the free world, we cannot afford to re- 
duce our efforts at this time. 

The requested increase in appropriation from 
$2.7 billion in fiscal year 1956 to $4.9 billion in 
fiscal year 1957 does not imply a corresponding 
increase in expenditures. The details of this situ- 
ation will be brought out later in the hearings. 
But I wish to make the basic facts clear at this 
time. 

The $4.9 billion figure is made up of two parts: 
First is the defense-support and economic pro- 
gram amounting to $1.9 billion. This compares 
to a fiscal 1956 request of $1.8 billion and a final 
appropriation of $1.7 billion. The second part is 
the military and direct-forces support program 
of $3 billion. This compares to a fiscal 1956 re- 
quest of $1.7 billion, and a final appropriation of 
$1 billion, which was less than half of the annual 
rate of expenditure. 

To recapitulate, the increased request this year 
of $4.9 billion, as compared to the appropriation 
last year of $2.7 billion, or a difference of $2.2 
billion, is made up as follows: 

(a) increase in defense support and economic 
aid—$200 million; 

(b) increase in military and direct-forces sup- 
port—$2.0 billion. 


The increase of $200 million in defense support 
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and economic aid is requested to cover a prudent 
and moderate increase in the program for the 
Middle East, South and Southeast Asia, and the 
Far East. This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 12 percent in the size of the program 
for this year. One-half of this increase, or $100 
million, is requested for use as a special fund in 
the Middle East and Africa, with emphasis on the 
Baghdad Pact countries, while the other half is 
needed in Asia and the Far East. 

The increase of $2 billion in military and direct- 
forces support will bring to $3 billion the amount 
requested for these purposes for fiscal year ’57. 
This sum is designed to provide for one extra 
year’s military expenditures at the average annual 
rate at which the Department of Defense is now 
expending funds for military assistance. In ad- 
dition, there is requested authorization of $530 
million for advanced weapons, for most of which 
there have been no prior appropriations. 

A detailed explanation of the various programs 
will be given, of course, in the hearings that are to 
follow. My purpose in presenting the basic figures 
at this time is to place the major aspects of the 
program in their proper perspective. 

Again, I would like to reiterate that the purpose 
of the proposed program is to maintain approxi- 
mately the same rate of expenditure during fiscal 
year 1957 as in the years 1955 and 1956. The fact 
that increased authorizations are required in order 
to maintain the same expenditures, particularly 
in the military program, will be brought out later 
by Mr. Gray and other witnesses from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Hollister plans to discuss with you the de- 
tailed legislative provisions which we are request- 
ing for this 1957 program. Altogether we believe 
that these appropriations, subject to the approval 
of Congress, will: 


(1) provide adequate means to continue to 
strengthen our allies; 

(2) continue soundly and affirmatively our eco- 
nomic program, which in itself is the best answer 
to new Soviet activities; 

(3) achieve a greater measure of flexibility so 
urgently needed ; 

(4) supply a limited element of continuity in 
our aid program. 


I have presented in very brief outline the prob- 
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lem we face and the proposal of the executive 
branch for the solution of that problem. It is 
our earnest hope the Committee will approve this 


program. 


Visit of Deputy Prime Minister 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The Department of State announced on March 
24 (press release 160) that Sir Roy Welensky, 
Deputy Prime Minister of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, will visit Washington March 
25-30, under the auspices of the International Ex- 
change of Persons Program. Principal purpose 
of the tour is to familiarize Sir Roy with the 
United States and particularly with its transpor- 
tation and manufacturing industries as well as to 
afford him the opportunity to confer with U.S. 
Government transportation, labor, and business 
leaders. 

Deputy Prime Minister Welensky arrived in 
New York March 17 and has just completed visits 
to Pittsburgh and Chicago. While in Washington 
he will confer with officials of the Departments of 
State, Commerce, and Labor, Members of Con- 
gress, and labor and transportation officials. Fol- 
lowing his stay here, the Deputy Prime Minister 
will fly to California via Denver, Colo., and will 
also visit the Grand Canyon, Texas, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley. After another visit in New York, 
from April 12-21, he will fly to Canada. 


Congratulatory Messages on Signing 
of French-Tunisian Protocol 


Message From U.S. Consul General to Bey of Tunis! 
Press release 154 dated March 22 

My Government wishes to convey to His High- 
ness the Bey, to the members of the Tunisian 
Government, and to the people of Tunisia its con- 
gratulations on the signature of the Protocol of 
Agreement of March 20 between the Governments 
of Tunisia and France, and on the recognition of 
Tunisian independence as embodied therein. 

My Government desires to express its particular 

1 Delivered on Mar. 22 by Morris N. Hughes, Consul 


General of the United States in Tunis, to Sidi Mohammed 
Lamine Pasha, Bey of Tunis. 
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admiration for the courage and realism of those 
who once again have proven steadfast in adhering 
to the principle of peaceful negotiation. In fol- 
lowing the paths of friendship which have led to 
the signature of this solemn act, the leaders of 
Tunisia give proof to the world of their devotion 
to the real welfare of the inhabitants of their 
country. 


? Delivered on Mar. 22 by the American Embassy at 
Paris. 


Clarification of U.S. Policy Toward North 


by C. Douglas Dillon 


Ambassador to France} 


I am glad to have the opportunity to speak 
to you today. Recently I have noticed in France 
an increasing misunderstanding of United States 
policy toward North Africa. .Such misunder- 
standing is a matter of serious concern to us all 
and should not be allowed to continue. In an at- 
tempt to clarify this situation I am going to de- 
scribe briefly the basic views of my Government 
regarding the problems which France is facing in 
that area. 

I think you will all agree that there are today 
a number of people in France who seem to feel 
that the United States has not been adequately 
supporting France in North Africa or, worse still, 
that we have even contemplated the possibility 
of replacing her in that area. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Ever since I have been 
here in Paris my Government has loyally sup- 
ported the French Government in its search for 
solutions to North African problems—solutions 
that will make possible long-term, close coopera- 
tion between France and the Moslem communi- 
ties of Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria. The United 
States has consistently supported France when 
North African subjects have been discussed in 
the United Nations. The most recent instance 
was our strong support last fall of the position 
that Algeria is an internal French problem and 
therefore not appropriate for discussion by the 
U.N. In addition, when last year the important 


1 Translation of address delivered in French before the 
Diplomatic Press Association at Paris, France, on Mar. 20. 
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Message From U.S. Ambassador 
to French Foreign Office ? 


Press release 155 dated March 22 


My Government desires to pay new homage to 
the realism and magnanimity of those who have 
made possible the Franco-Tunisian Protocol of 
Agreement, signed on March 20, and to the role of 
France, which has proven once again her dedica- 
tion to the progress of North Africa and to the 
aspirations of its people. 


Africa 


question of helicopters was brought to our atten- 
tion, we responded promptly and favorably to 
the requests of the French Government. Never 
once since I have been in Paris have I had a specific 
complaint from any member of any French gov- 
ernment or, for that matter, from any informed 
Frenchman regarding any action taken by the 
United States Government in North Africa. 

I say “United States Government” advisedly, 
because I do not mean to say that Frenchmen 
have not occasionally spoken to me about the ac- 
tions of a few private American citizens in the 
North African area. But I have two observations 
to make on this score: First, if one looks at the 
overall picture, any actions taken by the few pri- 
vate American citizens who have had anything 
to do with North Africa are clearly of very minor 
importance in the drama of the past few years; 
second, and even more important, I am sure that 
you will all agree with me that in free countries 
such as France and the United States, where 
there is no governmental control over the thoughts 
and words of our citizens, it is most important 
to distinguish clearly and sharply between the ac- 
tion of the nation as such taken by its govern- 
ment and the actions or words of private individ- 
uals. There has been a tendency in France to 
confuse the two when talking of American policy 
in North Africa, and I ask you to help in guard- 
ing against this error. 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1955, p. 546. 
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With this background, how is it possible that 
so much misunderstanding should have arisen ? 
Misunderstanding between peoples almost inevit- 
ably means that there must be some fault on both 
sides. I have looked hard at the American posi- 
tion in this matter, and I think that I may have 
found one of the causes. That is that, until now, 
there have been very few public expressions of 
United States policy in this area. On the one 
hand we have felt that Algeria was primarily « 
French affair and on the other that the relation- 
ships between France and Morocco and Tunisia 
were matters to be settled between the French 
Government on the one hand and the Moroccan 
and Tunisian Governments on the other. We 
thought that public expression of our views would 
be considered to be undue interference in other 
people’s affairs, and accordingly we have kept si- 
lent. While we have repeatedly given assurance 
in private to the French Government that we sup- 
ported their efforts to reach liberal and mutually 
acceptable solutions in the area, our policy of 
avoiding public expression of our views may have 
contributed to a misunderstanding of our position. 

I hope today that I can do something to rectify 
this situation. May I suggest, on the other hand, 
that we Americans, when judged by the record of 
our longtime friendship and cooperation as well 
as our sacrifices on the fields of France during the 
last two wars, may deserve a greater degree of con- 
fidence than has been shown us by certain circles 
of public opinion. 


Tunisia and Morocco 

Now let me elaborate a little on our policies. 
First, let us look at Tunisia and Morocco. With 
these two countries the French Government, ani- 
mated by the liberal traditions for which France is 
justly famous, has concluded agreements. In the 
first agreement—that with Tunisia—a long step 
was taken toward independence. There followed 
the recent agreement according full independence 
to Morocco. And we have just learned that new 
negotiations perfecting the independence of 
Tunisia have been successfully completed. These 
agreements should usher in a new era of close in- 
terdependence between those two countries and 
France. They have been greeted with applause 
and thanksgiving throughout the free world. 


* Tbid., Mar. 19, 1956, p. 466. 
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What does this newly acquired status of inde- 
pendence mean? It simply means that henceforth 
the relationships between France on the one hand 
and Morocco and Tunisia on the other will be 
freely negotiated as between sovereign equals. We 
certainly hope that these new relationships will 
not weaken but rather will strengthen the close 
ties that have bound France and these two lands 
together in a common destiny. I am certain that 
the Tunisian and Moroccan people must realize 
that they owe their remarkable economic and so- 
cial development of recent years to French initia- 
tive and to French investment. 

My Government was particularly happy to 
learn that the recent negotiations with Tunisia 
and Morocco opened up the prospect of a con- 
tinued close relationship between the Govern- 
ments and people of France and these two coun- 
tries. The United States wholeheartedly supports 
such a relationship of freely negotiated interde- 
pendence. We believe it is a necessity in the world 
of today, when it has become difficult if not impos- 
sible for any country to stand alone. 

You have all heard that the people of the United 
States are anticolonialist by tradition. That is 
true, and we are proud of it. But what does this 
mean? It means that we believe, as I am sure 
the people and Government of France believe, that 
the less-favored peoples of the world should be 
brought forward as rapidly as possible to a state 
of freedom in which they can freely and rationally 
choose their own destiny. Such freedom of choice 
can take many forms. It by no means requires a 
rupture between the peoples that have newly ac- 
quired their freedom and those that have led them 
along the path to this freedom. May I point, for 
example, to the decisions of the peoples of Paki- 
stan, India, and Ceylon to stay on as members of 
the British Commonwealth in their capacity as 
sovereign nations? May I point to the free de- 
cision of the people of Puerto Rico to maintain an 
even closer relationship with the United States? 

Therefore, it should come as no surprise when I 
say that the United States hopes for and favors 
the continuation of the closest possible interde- 
pendence between France and Morocco and 
Tunisia. May I also say, once and for all, and 
with the greatest clarity and force, that the United 
States has no desire to interfere in any way with 
the close relationship between France and these 
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two countries—a relationship which we look upon 
as one of the bulwarks of the free world. 


Algeria 


Now let me turn for a moment to Algeria. Here 
the problem is quite different and the solution 
must undoubtedly be different. The four depart- 
ments of Algeria are French territory. There are 
1,200,000 Frenchmen living in Algeria alongside 
8,000,000 Moslems, and this coexistence in itself 
poses a most complex and difficult problem. 

While my Government has been, and is, well 
aware of this problem, it is fair to say that public 
opinion in the United States has not been ade- 
quately informed regarding the French commu- 
nity in Algeria. The size of this community, the 
extent of its participation in all phases of Algerian 
life, and the length of its history in Algeria are 
now becoming better known to the American 
people, and with this knowledge is coming greater 
understanding and sympathy for the problems you 
face in Algeria. I can assure you that France 
has our profound sympathy and support in its 
attempt to work out a liberal solution to this diffi- 
cult problem of coexistence. 

The French contribution in North Africa, the 
great advances in hygiene and public health, the 
building of roads and hospitals, the multitude of 
costly and ingenious programs that have made 
barren areas fruitful—these are all elements of a 
dramatic story that is not well enough known 
abroad. The soaring population increases in 
Algeria and throughout North Africa over the 
past decades are in themselves testimony to these 
achievements. France can and should be proud 
of her efforts in North Africa. It would be help- 
ful if she were to make a greater effort to spread 
the knowledge of these good works throughout the 
world. 

Now, to return again to Algeria, there the 
French Government has proposed a liberal pro- 
gram, the basic element of which is a search for 
new arrangements for the continued coexistence 
of the French and Moslem communities—new ar- 
rangements to be freely arrived at by discussion 
between the chosen leaders of the Moslem com- 
munity and the representatives of France and the 
French community in Algeria. The French Gov- 
ernment has solemnly promised free elections for 
the purpose of choosing these leaders. Such elec- 
tions are wholly consistent with the ideals of 
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liberty and justice which are held so dear by both 
the French and American people. But we all 
know that elections cannot take place while dis- 
order reigns. Hence, we in the United States 
fervently hope that peace and order will come soon 
to the Algerian countryside so that progress can 
be made toward the liberal solution sought by the 
French Government. 


U.S. Support for France 


My countrymen have always been shocked by 
blind acts of terrorism, and those who take part 
in sugh activity should not for a moment imagine 
that they have the support of my Government or 
of any segment of our public opinion. May I 
repeat so that there can be no possible misunder- 
standing: The United States stands solidly be- 
hind France in her search for a liberal and equi- 
table solution of the problems in Algeria. 

We recognize that there have been external in- 
fluences at. work trying to undermine the French 
position throughout North Africa. I hope that 
what I have just said will be of help in enabling 
the people of France to differentiate sharply be- 
tween her friends and her foes, between the friends 
and allies who support her in her search for liberal 
and fair solutions, and those who have sought to 
destroy every possibility of a continuing relation- 
ship between France and the Moslem communities 
throughout North Africa. 

Finally, I would like to ask your help in one 
concrete matter which I feel is in the best interests 
of France as well as of my own country. It is 
undeniable that the terrorists and those who seek 
simply to drive France from North Africa are 
encouraged by any indication that there may be 
differences between France and her allies, in par- 
ticular the United States, regarding North African 
policy. There have been articles in the press 
stressing that differences of opinion exist in this 
matter between France and the United States. 
Such articles can only serve to encourage the ene- 
mies of France. I hope that after the explanation 
which I have just given of United States policy in 
North Africa you will feel able to join with me 
in an effort to dissipate the misunderstandings of 

the past and to let everyone realize that France, 
in its search for liberal solutions that will insure 
the continuance of its presence in North Africa, 
has the wholehearted support of the United States 
Government. 
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A Crucial Contest With the Communist World 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


The part George Washington University plays 
in this community more than bears out the wisdom 
of the first President of our country in sponsoring 
the idea of a university located in the Capital of 
the Nation. Of course, George Washington’s wish 
was not for a university devoted exclusively to the 
training of civil servants, important as that is. 
His desire also was for a university providing 
“education in all branches of polite literature: in 
arts and sciences. . . .” 

The 14 colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, including medicine, law, engineering, 
education, pharmacy, and government, as well as 
the 4-year course in liberal arts, have fulfilled 
his wish more completely than he might have 
dreamed. The graduates of these schools and dis- 
ciplines, whether or not they go into the Govern- 
ment, contribute richly to the life and wealth of 
our area and Nation. 

We sometimes fail to appreciate the contribu- 
tion made by our system of higher education, not 
only to the internal needs and culture of our 
country but to our understanding of foreign af- 
fairs. The strength of our society depends in 
large part on the intelligence and training of our 
people, on the mixing of technical and profes- 
sional skills, and on the ability of ali our people to 
analyze and comprehend the economic, political, 
and social forces at work in the world today. 

We not only rely on technical training and on 
scientific skills for the enrichment of our society. 
The liberal arts, the inquiring mind, the well- 
rounded individual are perhaps of more funda- 
mental significance in our kind of country. The 


*Address made before the George Washington Uni- 
versity Alumni Luncheon at Washington, D. C., on Mar. 
24 (press release 157 dated Mar. 28). 
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Founding Fathers who drew up the charter for 
our Nation reflected in high degree this attitude 
of inquiry, this wide variety of skills, intelligence, 
and experience. Our higher education today is de- 
voted to the idea of the well-rounded man. 

By comparison we note that the Soviet system 
does not have this breadth of purpose. It is pro- 
ducing technicians, engineers, and men of science 
in growing, if not disturbing, abundance. The 
broad intellectual needs of a developed and well- 
balanced society are seemingly neglected and even 
repressed in the Soviet Union. In this way it ac- 
complishes the purpose of the state to progress 
rapidly in technical and economic fields. This 
onesidedness in Soviet education and training rep- 
resents a certain danger to the free world. It re- 
sults in almost complete acceptance of dogmas and 
of opinions handed down from above usually with- 
out question and without understanding. 


Recent Communist Party Congress 
We have witnessed a further startling example 
of this onesidedness at the recent 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union at Mos- 
cow. This relates to the Stalin story, about which 
we are still lacking factual information. The 
news of this apparent development has leaked to 
the outside world in a peculiar fashion. We still 
do not possess the text of the speech said to have 
been made by Khrushchev at the Party Congress 
meeting in February, but it is reported that Khru- 
shchev delivered a lengthy denunciation of his 
former master. As a result of that speech Joseph 
Stalin apparently has now become an outcast, a 
pariah, where but a very few short years ago he 
was the demigod, the physical and spiritual ruler 
of all the Russians. If reports are accurate, this 
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rewriting of history, which the 200 million people 
of the Soviet Union may be reluctantly forced to 
accept, is a spectacle we have seen before and one 
that makes us cherish more dearly than ever our 
system of free inquiry and broad education. 

The 20th Congress of the Communist Party was 
in many respects a valuable performance for us to 
watch, even though we do not as yet know the en- 
tire story or understand its implications. During 
the 3 years and 4 months since the 19th Communist 
Party Congress, many changes had occurred on 
the Soviet scene. The most important, of course, 
was the death of Stalin in 1953, ending a 29-year 
rule and paving the way for a new phase in Soviet 
history. In this same period collective leadership 
in top party organs, or perhaps more accurately 
collective dictatorship, a form of oligarchy, be- 
came the guiding principle of the Government. 
At the same time, Khrushchev succeeded in mov- 
ing to the forefront of the ruling group. 

The purge of Beria brought the police under 
firmer party control. The armed forces received 
a greater share of prestige and recognition. Agri- 
culture remained a weak point and became the 
target for sustained special attention. A new 
stress on consumers’ goods was short-lived as the 
regime reaffirmed the priority of heavy industry. 

The first Soviet thermonuclear test explosion, 
the appearance of new long-range bombers and 
supersonic fighters, the development of guided 
missiles, the modernization and reequipment of 
ground forces, the continued emphasis on new 
naval construction—all testified to the further 
increase of Soviet military power since 1952. 

In foreign affairs, the Soviets moved toward 
new international relationships which gave them 
more flexibility, whether or not they reflected any 
fundamental change in Communist strategy. 
This new posture was most dramatically expressed 
at the “summit” meeting last summer in Geneva. 
The Soviets sought to create an image of the 
U.S.S.R. as a peace-loving power by a number of 
diplomatic gestures and by offering to remove 
a few barriers to communication with the non- 
Communist world. The wars in Korea and Indo- 
china were ended, an Austrian treaty was signed, 
relations with West Germany were established. 
The U.S.S.R. warmed up its approach to Yugo- 
slavia and to a number of non-Communist coun- 
tries stretching from the Arctic to the Indian 
Ocean. They employed new means—arms, cred- 
its, machines, and technicians—in a new political 
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offensive against less-developed non-Communist 
countries. 

Against this background, more than 1,400 dele- 
gates to the 20th Communist Party Congress, as 
well as delegates from 55 foreign Communist 
Parties, assembled in the Great Hall of the 
Kremlin in February. 

The highlight and main innovation of the 20th 
Congress was the first formal public criticism of 
Stalin by his successors. In the nearly 3 years 
since his death, Stalin’s stature had been progres- 
sively reduced by withholding adulation from 
him and concentrating it on Lenin, but previous 
to the Congress there had been no official public 
criticism. 

The criticism of Stalin centered on methods of 
rule, but it also involved policy decisions. Caustic 
references were made to one-man decision-making, 
leader-worship, overcentralization, mistakes in 
economic policies, ossified conduct of foreign 
relations, distortions of ideology, propaganda in 
Soviet history, unhealthy developments in Soviet 
law, and arbitrariness in law enforcement. 

A second important result of the conference was 
to put the official stamp of approval on the present 
organization of rule as well as on recent poli- 
cies. The emphasis on collectivity in leadership 
plus the criticism of one-man rule may have been 
designed to make it more difficult for any Soviet 
leader to set himself apart from the other mem- 
bers of the ruling clique. Nevertheless, it may be 
significant that the new Central Committee ex- 
panded the party presidium to include members 
with ties to Khrushchev. In addition, it enlarged 
the party secretariat, which is directed by Khrush- 
chev, and tied that body and the presidium 
even more closely together through overlapping 
of membership. 


‘“*‘Peaceful Coexistence’’ 


In the field of foreign affairs, the Soviet rulers 
claimed success for their new policies and promised 
that they would be pursued even more vigorously. 
Their basic premise they defined as peaceful co- 
existence as the only alternative to “the most de- 
structive war in history.” 

Their apparent plan is to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with most countries, including the major 
Western Powers, but not at the cost of conces- 
sions. They apparently will make special efforts 
in less-developed areas and among foreign socialist 
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Their immediate aim was made clear: to under- 
mine Western defense efforts and further to ex- 
tend Soviet influence. Their ultimate goal was 
expressed by speaker after speaker with even 
greater optimism than in the past: “The ideas of 
communism will triumph without war.” 

The Soviet rulers gave a number of reasons for 
their confidence. They cited growing Soviet mili- 
tary power as a deterrent to Western aggression. 
They depicted increasing Soviet economic strength 
as a symbol of the success of communism. They 
lumped into a “zone of peace” the neutral coun- 
tries, which together with the Sino-Soviet bloc 
they consider as proof that a majority of mankind 
is moving toward “peace” and socialism. 

The speeches at the Communist Congress 
showed awareness of the contradiction between co- 
existence and continuing Communist-capitalist 
conflict. Unwilling to discard either, the Soviet 
leaders sought to appear both respectable and revo- 
lutionary by adjusting their ideological garb. The 
doctrine of the inevitability of war was modified 
to stress the preventability of war. The doctrine 
of the necessity of the violent overthrow of capital- 
ism was shaded to sanction a “nonviolent” par- 
liamentary seizure of power. These adjustments 
were intended to reassure non-Communists of the 
seriousness of Soviet ideas on coexistence and to 
make clear to Communists that coexistence means 
neither relaxation nor reformism. Coexistence, it 
was stressed, is a state-to-state concept, which in- 
volves no reconciliation with “bourgeois” ideas. 

Within the U.S.S.R. the priority of heavy in- 
dustry and the maintenance of a high level of 
armaments continue to demand sacrifices from the 
population, since the threat of war is assumed still 
toexist. Outside the U.S.S.R., the Soviet speakers 
declared, Soviet efforts to improve relations with 
foreign governments are not to be interpreted by 
local Communists as undercutting their efforts to 
come to power. A period of coexistence, they 
maintain, will still provide chances for revolution. 

As we see it, these were the highlights of the 
Soviet Congress. These are the features which 
the Communist leaders themselves thought most 
significant about the Soviet Union. Now we 
might try to look at the world scene more objec- 
tively. 

Several important elements in combination have 
been instrumental in bringing about the changes 
in Soviet policy and strategy dramatized by the 
20th Communist Congress. The death of Stalin 
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opened the door for new leaders to try out new 
ideas and to get out from under Stalin’s dead 
weight. Very real increases in Soviet industrial 
capacity have given them both greater confidence 
in their power of control and the ability to expand 
their economic operations. The development and 
testing of thermonuclear weapons in the hands of 
both sides perhaps has persuaded some that the 
prospect of another world war is more remote. 
Finally—and this is most significant—we must 
bear in mind that, if the Soviets have in fact 
shifted to new methods and new points of attack, 
it is because the strength and firmness of the free 
nations frustrated their old methods of intimida- 
tion and aggression. 


Challenge in Western Europe 


The primary aim of the Soviets from 1945 until 
rather recently was to take over Western Europe 
through dividing and weakening it by subversion 
and threats. Europe is the site of the world’s most 
highly developed industrial plant outside the 
United States. The combined industrial capacity 
of Western Europe and the United States is 
greater by a ratio of seven to two than the capacity 
of the Communist empire. Control of Western 
Europe, however, would give the Communists a 
lead of five to four. In population, in geography, 
in military power, and in political, economic, and 
cultural leadership, Western Europe was and is 
the most valuable prize in the world for the Com- 
munist imperialists. 

To meet their challenge, we and our allies in 
Europe built our military capacity to a point 
where it was sufficient to deter an attack. Our 
foreign aid at first prevented economic collapse 
and has now produced record prosperity. The 
North Atlantic Treaty provided a warning system 
against any Communist attempt to move against 
the European nations one by one. 

The joining of a rearmed and prosperous Ger- 
many with a unified and strong Nato was the 
signal that the 10-year Soviet effort to weaken, 
divide, and conquer the richest prize in the world 
had failed. The problem now is to retain that 
unity and strength. 

In addition to their efforts at conquest in Eu- 
rope, the Communists also attempted, by violence, 
threats, and subversion, to forward their aggres- 
sive aims in the Far East. 

In Korea 3 years ago the Communists were 
made to understand that, if they failed to reach 
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an agreement for an early cease-fire, they would 
run the risk of retaliation massive enough to cost 
them far more than war could gain. Today Korea 
is at peace. 

In the Formosa Strait a year ago, the Chinese 
Communists were aggressively pressing their 
claims to the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu and to Formosa. The President sought and 
obtained from Congress the overwhelming assur- 
ance that the might of this country would be used 
if necessary to guard the peace. War has not 
broken out in the Formosa Strait. 


Appeal to Colonial Peoples 


It is said that a good general forces his opponent 
to meet him on ground that is favorable to him. 
The Soviets are now appealing to colonial and 
former colonial peoples who are searching for 
economic strength and political prestige. As a 
former colony which won its own freedom and 
has helped other nations to achieve theirs, the 
United States can make a strong case for our sys- 
tem against the “new colonialism” of the Com- 
munist empire. We are challenged, in effect, to 
live up to our own heritage. I believe we are 
meeting that challenge. 

The Soviets are now imitating our efforts to 
help other countries build economic strength. 
Our efforts in this field have enjoyed much suc- 
cess during the past 10 years. There is no ground 
upon which we are better equipped by experience 
and productive capacity to place our efforts up 
against theirs. Our 160 million people, working 
in freedom, produce over three times as much as 
do the 220 million of the Soviet Union, working 
in servitude. Again we are meeting the challenge, 
and I am confident we will succeed. It is an ex- 
pensive and trying experience for our Nation be- 
cause our competitor’s tactics involve deceptive 
practices. The Stalinist open military aggression 
is supplanted by political and economic subversion 
cloaked in language of peace and friendly cooper- 
ation. We have known how to deal with military 
aggression. We are even better equipped to deal 
with the present form of competition. 

We are on the high ground in this crucial con- 
test with the Communist world. Our reserves— 
military, economic, and political—are vast. Our 
methods have been tested and proven through 10 
years of post-war competition. As President 
Eisenhower has said, 

The sum of our international effort should be this: the 
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waging of peace, with as much resourcefulness, with as 
great a sense of dedication and urgency as we have ever 
mustered in defense of our country in time of war. In 
this effort, our weapon is not force. Our weapons are 
the principles and ideas embodied in our historic tradi- 
tions, applied with the same vigor that in the past made 
America a living promise of freedom for all mankind.’ 

Those party bosses who oppose us, by contrast, 
are on the low ground, on the quicksands and 
broken terrain of Soviet colonialism in all its bru- 
tality, bad faith, and oppression. Neither mate- 
rially nor morally can they match our potential. 
We enjoy the support of our people in our efforts. 
I should doubt that the Communist leadership is 
entirely confident of support of the masses. We 
do not intend that they shall outwit or outdistance 
us in this crucial test. 

We will hope and work for the day when conflict 
of any kind may cease, when all may join in 
peaceful efforts toward peaceful ends, when Rus- 
sia itself will be governed by men who put the 
welfare of the Russian people above world con- 
quest. But as long as there is to be conflict, we 
are on the high ground, and if we have faith in 
ourselves and our system, if we are brave, re- 
sourceful, and patient, we will win through. I 
know that we here today, as graduates of a uni- 
versity with a proud record in our Nation’s 
history, will play a vital part in this epic struggle. 


Soviet Payment of Damages 
for U.S. Navy Plane 


Press release 148 dated March 19 

The following is the text of a note delivered 
by the Soviet Embassy in Washington to the De- 
partment of State on March 16, 1956, in reply 
to the United States note of January 6, 1956} re- 
questing payment of damages for the destruction 
of a United States Navy Neptune plane on June 
22, 1955. 

[Translation] 

The Embassy of the U.S.S.R. presents its com- 
pliments to the Department of State of the U.S.A. 
and, referring to the State Department’s note of 
January 6 of this year, has the honor to state the 
following. 

The State Department’s note asserts that the 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1956, p. 79. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1956, p. 94. 
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American military aircraft of the “Neptune” type 
referred to in the note did not violate the state 
frontier of the U.S.S.R. 

In this connection, the Embassy considers it 
necessary to recall that on June 25, 1955, in the 
statement of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the U.S.S.R., V. M. Molotov, to the Secretary of 
State of the U.S.A., Mr. Dulles,’ factual data were 
communicated regarding the violation of the 
U.S.S.R. state frontier by an American military 
aircraft of the “Neptune” type. 


The present note reaffirms the above-mentioned 
statement concerning the circumstances of the vio- 
lation of the U.S.S.R. state frontier by an Ameri- 
can military aircraft. 

In accordance with the agreement which has 
been reached and with the request contained in 
the State Department’s note of January 6 of this 
year, there is enclosed a check in the amount of 
$724,947.68 in reimbursement for 50 percent of 
the total amount of the damages borne by the 
American side. 


Visit of Prime Minister Costello of Ireland 


Following are texts of statements and addresses 
made during the visit to Washington of John A. 
Costello, Prime Minister of Ireland, from March 
14 to17. 


WELCOME AT NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Press release 136 dated March 14 
Statement by Vice President Nixon 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is a very great privilege 
and honor for me to welcome you to Washington, 
D.C., and the United States on behalf of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and on behalf of all the Ameri- 
can people. 

It seems to me rather symbolic that you are ar- 
riving in this season of the year, because, as you 
will] note, in just a few days you will find virtually 
all Americans blossoming out in the green, and not 
only those of Irish persuasion and descent but 
others who have great affection for those who are 
Irish. Consequently, perhaps, it is not too inap- 
propriate that you are arriving on a day on which 
the rain is falling very heavily in Washington, 
because that means that we will have rain today 
and a very green and happy St. Patrick’s Day on 
Saturday of this week. 

In any event, may I say that, as you know, we 
have many bonds of friendship between our two 
countries and our peoples. Those of Irish de- 
scent have contributed tremendously to the United 
States in many fields and particularly, as you will 


? Jbid., July 18, 1955, p. 100. 
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note in Washington, in the fields of statesmanship 
and politics. 

So welcome, and we trust that your visit, though 
it is brief here, will be one of warmhearted friend- 
ship every place you go. 


Response by Prime Minister Costello 


Mr. Vice President, when I was listening to your 
very kind words of welcome, I felt that you should 
have been in my position as having kissed the 
Blarney stone. I appreciate the warmth of the 
welcome that has been extended to me this morn- 
ing and appreciate that that welcome is given 
from the American people to the Irish nation and 
the Irish people. 

Of course, even the great American Nation 
which has achieved so much can as yet not control 
the weather. We have a saying in Ireland, going 
back for many centuries—I will give you the Eng- 
lish and not the Irish expression—that St. Patrick 
took the cold stone out of the water. The old 
legend was that the water was heated by hot stones, 
and of course they grew cold and the water grew 
cold. But St. Patrick took it out and, accord- 
ingly, after St. Patrick’s Day the weather will 
get fine. 

I regret I can’t promise you the weather will 
get fine before St. Patrick’s Day. 

The reason that I have come here to the United 
States once again, where I have so many friends 
and where there are so many people friendly to 
my country, is one not as coming to a foreign coun- 
try but as coming to a country in which we have 
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much in common and in which we are really part 
of the American race. We always remember the 
welcome that was given to our people in bad times, 
and we hope that they gave, as your Vice President 
has said, good and substantial and ample return 
for the warmth and welcome and the shelter they 
got here in bad times in building up this great 
American Nation. 

You have given me a welcome as representative 
of the Irish Government and the Irish people. 
On their behalf and as their representative, I 
thank you for the warmth of your welcome and 
bring you their affectionate greetings and the 
warmest admiration for this great United States 
of America. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRIME MINISTER TO THE 
SENATE, MARCH 15! 


I wish to express my appreciation of the honor 
you have done me by inviting me to appear here 
and address you today. Your invitation is but 
another of the many friendly gestures which your 
great country has extended to mine, gestures which 
spring from, and go far to perpetuate, those close 
and intimate ties which bind our countries. It is 
my earnest desire—and my firm intention, insofar 
as any effort of mine can bring it about—that my 
short stay amongst you will help to nourish and 
foster those ties, so that in the future, as in the 
past, there may exist between our two countries 
full community of sympathy and interest notwith- 
standing the 3,000 miles of ocean that separate 
but paradoxically unite us. 

The ties which unite our countries spring from 
a common outlook and from common ideals, based 
on a Christian, democratic, and free way of life. 
This is not surprising, as Ireland’s spiritual em- 
pire, consisting of many millions of persons of 
Irish birth or descent scattered in every corner 
of the globe, is nowhere so powerful as in your 
country. It is this sense of basic community of 
the spirit between our two countries which serves 
to keep alive today the older historical ties which 
for centuries past have constituted a bond between 
us. 

In the United States of America, we see the 
mightiest upholder of the traditional values of the 
West. In the veins of this great people flows the 





‘Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of Mar. 15, p. 4307. 
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blood of many European races, and the Irish have 
contributed a more than proportionate share. It 
is not long, in historical time, since America was 
created as a new Nation, “conceived in liberty,” 
but even then predestined to greatness. In her 
growth and in the achievements of her people, she 
has, however, far outstripped the older nations 
from which she drew her origins. She has become 
a giant among the nations of the world, splendid 
in her youth and majestic in her strength. 

I bring to you the greetings of a very old na- 
tion, though one not long emerged into the light 
of freedom from centuries of darkness and near 
despair. We are proud to claim our place as a 
people who contributed not a little to the creation 
and development of your great country, and we 
gladly acknowledge that our contribution has 
been abundantly repaid in the sympathy and sup- 
port which we have always received from you in 
time of need. 

At a time when freedom seemed for us, at home, 
a dissolving dream, Ireland’s sons played a signifi- 
cant part in the attainment of liberty in this land 
of yours. It is, I think, pardonable for us to feel 
some of the pride that gladdens a parent whose 
son has grown to manhood in strength and fame 
and good repute. 

Ours is a small country, yours a mighty one. 
But we have muchincommon. We, like you, have 
a tradition of devotion to those principles of 
freedom, Christian justice and humanity which 
are facing, in the world of today, a challenge more 
powerful and menacing than any that has opposed 
them in the past. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the almost miraculous development of your coun- 
try is a manifestation of God’s providence, which 
never leaves His people without a defender strong 
enough to meet the evil forces of the time. We 
see in you a Nation, magnificent in its youthful 
vigor, well fitted to bear the tremendous burden 
which, in the course of history, has fallen upon 
its shoulders. Yours is the power and yours, 
therefore, the responsibility to insure that, in these 
days of great danger, freedom “shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Ireland may claim to be qualified, better per- 
haps than any other nation, to serve as a link 
between the Old World and the New. She is 
herself an ancient European nation, and her peo- 
ple are steeped in the Christian traditions of 
‘uropean culture. Once situated at the edge of 
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the known world, she now finds herself rather 
at its center, between Europe and America. Such 
influence as she possesses cannot, in view of her 
size, be founded in material strength. Rather is 
it a spiritual influence, which, though without the 
support of big battalions, has an importance which 
the Christian democracies of the world will not 
ignore. How fortunate these democracies are 
that in your great country they have found a happy 
alliance of the big battalions with that same 
spiritual strength. 

Millions of our people have found here a sec- 
ond home. In the recent as well as in the more 
distant past, many of her sons have fought and 
died for America. I want, however, to mention 
an Irishman who, nominally, at least, fought 
against your country. His name was Richard 
Fitzpatrick. 

I seek through you the permission of Congress 
to present to the Library of Congress five un- 
published letters which Fitzpatrick wrote to his 
brother, the Second Earl of Upper Ossory, dur- 
ing your War of Independence. These letters are 
a small Irish contribution to the study of the 
history of the United States, but they have a wider 
significance, which is my excuse for bringing them 
to your attention today. 

The outbreak of the War of Independence 
found Richard Fitzpatrick a captain in the 
British Army. As an intimate friend of Charles 
James Fox, the great Whig leader, his whole in- 
clinations were against the attempt to subdue the 
American people, but when ordered abroad to war 
his sense of duty forbade him to resign his com- 
mission. 

His letters do not concern themselves much with 
the incidents of the campaign. They are for the 
most part a series of reflections on the merits, con- 
duct, and probable issue of the war. 

Fitzpatrick, as a member of Parliament, must 
have many times listened to the rolling periods of 
his fellow Irishman Edmund Burke, the greatest 
mind of the age, and one of the greatest political 
thinkers of all time. Burke had not yet declared 
the age of chivalry to be gone, and it is not sur- 
prising that a man of feeling and intelligence who 
lived and moved in such an environment as did 
Fitzpatrick should detest a situation which made 
him the instrument of an ignoble cause, “a situ- 
ation,” says Fitzpatrick, “where I am obliged to 
be constantly acting in direct opposition to all my 
feelings, principles and opinions.” 
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“T grow every day,” he cries, “more and more 
disgusted with the folly and iniquity of the cause 
in which I am condemned to serve.” 

Neither is it surprising that Fitzpatrick’s ex- 
perience of the American character and temper 
should lead him to the conclusion that the war 
could have only one outcome. 

Shrewd though many of his judgments were, 
they pale into insignificance beside a remark which 
he made when Congress struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the Convention of Saratoga. On 
that occasion, he said : 

There is a greatness and a dignity in all the proceed- 
ings of this people that makes us contemptible indeed. I 
am well convinced they will be the first and greatest 
people there ever was an example of in the history of 
mankind. 

I doubt if history holds a comparable instance 
of such prescience. It was this near prophecy on 
the part of a private and comparatively obscure 
observer of the scene 180 years ago that first 
prompted the trustees of the National Library 
of Ireland and myself to feel that the proper cus- 
todian of these historic manuscripts should not be 
the National Library of Ireland, whence I am 
their bearer, but the Library of Congress. 

Gentlemen, today the world looks to you as 
“the first and greatest people there ever was an 
example of in the history of mankind.” May your 
actions always be worthy of the responsibility thus 
thrust upon you, and may there always be a “great- 
ness and dignity in your proceedings” that will 
match those shown by your stouthearted fore- 
fathers in their critical hour. 

That is my wish for you in presenting you with 
this gift from a small nation which is deeply in 
your debt but, you will permit me to say, whose 
sons and daughters have played their part in mak- 
ing you what you are—the greatest Nation in the 
world. 


ADDRESS TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MARCH 15? 


I am deeply honored by the invitation to address 
your assembly. I am sensible that you are hon- 
oring not me but the Irish Government and the 
whole Irish people, whose spokesman I am today. 

I bring a message of good will from a young 


? Thid., p. 4236. 
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republic, which is an old nation, to your young 
Nation, the oldest republic on earth. 

At the outset of my remarks, and before I ad- 
dress you on the topics I wish to cover in my ad- 
dress today, I seek your permission to present to 
the Library of Congress five unpublished letters 
which Richard Fitzpatrick wrote to his brother, 
the Second Earl of Upper Ossory during your 
War of Independence. These letters were pur- 
chased by the trustees of our National Library of 
Ireland and were lodged in the National Library. 
The originals of these letters go back to 1777. 
Richard Fitzpatrick, who wrote those letters, the 
originals of which are in this small case, was an 
Irishman fighting with the British Army against 
the army of the forthcoming United States of 
America. He did not like this task, but as a soldier 
he felt bound to obey the orders to fight in a cause 
of which he did not approve. During the course 
of his campaigning against the soldiers of the 
American Republic, he wrote some letters to his 
brother in which he expressed the opinion that the 
British people were fighting a battle in which they 
should not be engaged. He also indicated what 
his view would be of the outcome of the struggle. 

I ask you to permit me to present the originals 
of these letters to the Library of Congress. They 
are remarkable for the fact they are so old, still 
more remarkable for the fact they are the candid 
and self-critical expressions of a soldier who was 
fighting against an army who were themselves 
struggling for independence, but they are really 
remarkable, outstandingly remarkable, for one 
particular passage which I ask your permission to 
read to you and which in itself furnishes me with 
an excuse, if an excuse were needed, and certainly 
with a justification, for asking that your Library 
shall have custody of these historic documents 
rather than our National Library of Ireland. 

In one of his letters, giving expression to his 
views after Congress had struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the Convention of Saratoga, he 
said : 

There is a greatness and a dignity in all the proceedings 
of this people that makes us contemptible indeed. I am 
well convinced they will be the first and greatest people 
there ever was an example of in the history of mankind. 

I am presenting you with this small gift as the 
representative of a small nation to this Nation 
Which has fulfilled the prophecy Fitzpatrick made 
180 years ago. 

I take leave to express the conviction that your 
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actions will always be worthy of the responsibility 
which has been thrust upon you and that there 
will always be in the proceedings of this great 
Nation a “greatness and dignity in your proceed- 
ings” that will continue to keep you “the first and 
greatest people there ever was an example of in 
the history of mankind.” 

Your countrymen are well aware that they 
occupy a very special place in the hearts of all 
Irishmen, a position due as much to Irish admira- 
tion of the achievements and attainments of the 
United States as to the many associations our two 
countries have in common. 

You have been the world’s exemplar of liberty 
and the course you have so brilliantly traveled 
many in the rest of the world have been content 
but to follow. Your magnificent political institu- 
tions, the creation of your youthful genius, have 
been the model not less for us in Dublin than for 
the other centers of the civilized world. Yours 
has been the idea of a fundamental document pro- 
tecting, with a carefully balanced arrangement of 
political power, the fundamental human rights. 
What a noble conception of man has inspired your 
Constitution, yet how well founded it is on the 
earth. The idealism has not vanished like a dream 
but has remained the angelic part of a truly human 
institution. 

For your Founding Fathers, to whose broodings 
political philosophers of every age return for in- 
spiration, were not merely thinkers but men of 
action, too: If theoretical, practical also. They 
knew the nature of man, so wittily disclosed by 
G. K. Chesterton, who said: 

There is one little defect about man, the image of God, 


the wonder of the world and the paragon of animals, he 
is not to be trusted. 


This fine distrust, a lawyer’s shrewdness, is writ 
large over your Constitution. The men who made 
it built well on sound foundations: and what they 
built has endured. 

It has been said that growth is the only evi- 
dence of life. What amazing, unexampled growth 
has not your history shown. What abounding life 
does not your country display. May your future 
repeat the miracles of your past and well will 
humanity be served. Your present hospitality 
is but another happy instance of those many 
friendly gestures toward Ireland which the United 
States has made in the past. It is not very many 


years ago since it was my pleasant duty to ex- 
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press our thanks for the generous help which we 
received under Marshall aid. But the help which 
America gave Ireland did not start with Marshall 
aid. Long before Marshall aid was thought of, 
American support sustained the Irish people. 

Ages ago, long before America was discovered 
by Europe, it was imagined by Irish seers as I- 
Breasail—The Island of Great Desire—a fertile 
land of alluring loveliness; in the terrible centu- 
ries of Ireland’s misfortune when “Hope had 
grown gray hairs, Hope had mourning on,” this 
memory remained. Then out into the miraculous 
sunsets of the west coast of Ireland went many an 
Trish family to reach this Island of Great Desire, 
and truly were they not mistaken in their jour- 
neys, for abounding hospitality and consolation 
in plenty awaited them and a fine future of noble 
living. And it is our boast that our emigrants 
have contributed not insignificantly to the build- 
ing up of America. We allow ourselves, therefore, 
to feel that we, too, may to an extent share your 
greatness. 

All small nations owe a special debt of gratitude 
to the United States for its strong and unceas- 
ing efforts for world peace. Through your efforts 
we have been spared the unlimited horrors of 
modern war and have thereby been able to main- 
tain unscathed our Christian, democratic, and 
free way of life. 

It has been your honor to have exercised the 
greatest power on earth in accordance with the 
high principles of justice. It has, indeed, been 
well said that you are apt for power. If you do 
but maintain your power as the servant of your 
rectitude, the world’s future will be in good hands. 
I pray that it may be so. You will not need en- 
couragement from me to ignore the misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations with which your 
foreign policy has been met in certain lands, for 
ingratitude is the first of the sins of man. But 
I can assure you that the free critical intelligence 
of my countrymen has not faulted your intention. 

History has inextricably intertwined the for- 
tunes of our two countries, and it is an easy task 
to come on such a mission as mine. I have the 
sense of having traveled far only to find myself 
at home. It was the Irish statesman, Henry Grat- 
tan, who said that the ocean unites, and in the 
west of my country we say that the next parish 
is America. 

Time has not fulfilled nor realized the optimist’s 


dream. Its passage has not exclusively brought 
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Indeed, 
some of the developments we have witnessed have 
confronted mankind with the ultimate decisions 
about life. Nevertheless, it was your great Amer- 
ican judge, Oliver Wendell Holmes, who said: 


improvement to the human situation. 


I think it not improbable that man, like the grub that 
prepares a chamber for the winged thing it never has 
seen but is to be—that man may have cosmic destinies 
that he does not understand. 


This has been the heart of the Christian message, 
imparted to all of us, that man has such cosmic 
destinies; and it is good that the people of America 
and of Ireland can share together the Christian 
hope. 


Atoms-for-Peace Agreement Signed 
by Ireland and U.S. 


On March 16 the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State (press release 141) 
announced that representatives of Ireland and 
the United States had on that day signed a pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation in research in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy.’ The agreement 
was negotiated within the framework of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program. 

The agreement was signed for Ireland by Am- 
bassador John J. Hearne. The Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, C. Burke 
Elbrick, and Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, signed for the United 
States. 

Under the proposed agreement, the Government 
of Ireland will receive information as to the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of research re- 
actors and their use as research, development, and 
engineering tools. It is contemplated that pri- 
vate American citizens and organizations would be 
authorized to supply to the Irish Government, or 
to authorized private persons under its jurisdic- 
tion, appropriate equipment and services. 

The proposed agreement further provides that 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission will lease to 
the Irish Government for use in research reactors 
up to 6 kilograms (13.2 pounds) of contained 
U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maximum of 
20 percent U-235. Ireland assumes responsibility 
for using and safeguarding the fissionable mate- 
rial in accordance with the terms of the proposed 


1Ior text of a similar agreement with Turkey, ini- 
tialed on May 3, 1955, see BULLETIN of July 11, 1955, p. 55. 
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agreement. The agreement provides for the ex- 
change of unclassified information in the research 
reactor field, related health and safety problems, 
and on the use of radioactive isotopes in physical 
and biological research, medical therapy, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

Looking to the future, the agreement expresses 
the hope and expectation of the parties that this 
initial agreement for cooperation will lead to con- 
sideration of further cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

This proposed cooperative agreement will en- 
able the Irish to enhance their own country’s train- 
ing and experience in nuclear science and engi- 
neering for the development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, including civilian nuclear power 
within the framework of the atoms-for-peace 
program. 

Under the provisions of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, certain procedural steps must be 
taken by the executive and legislative branches of 
the United States Government before the agree- 
ment signed may enter into force. 


Earthquake Disaster in Lebanon 


Following are the texts of messages sent to 
President Camille Chamoun of Lebanon by Presi- 
dent Kisenhower on March 19 (White House press 
release dated March 20) and by Acting Secretary 
Hoover on March 17 (press release 149). 


Message From President Eisenhower 


News of the tragic consequences of the earth- 
quakes in Lebanon has been received with sorrow 
and concern throughout the United States. On 
behalf of the American people I send deepest sym- 
pathy to Your Excellency and to all those who 
are suffering in this disaster. 


Message From Acting Secretary Hoover 


The news of Lebanon’s earthquake disaster has 
been widely reported in the U.S. On behalf of 
this Government and the American people, I 
hasten to send Your Excellency heartfelt condo- 
lences on the loss of lives that has resulted and 
deepest sympathy to the bereaved families and 
others in distress, particularly in Chauf and the 
Villages of Mt. Lebanon and South Lebanon. 


April 2, 1956 


Prime Minister of India 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated March 20 


The Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has accepted the President’s invitation to 
visit the United States. It has now been found 
that a visit immediately following the conclusion 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Confer- 
ence in London would be mutually agreeable. 

It is expected that Mr. Nehru will arrive in the 
United States on July 6 or 7 and will depart on 
July 10 or 11. The visit will be an informal one, 
and discussions between the President and Prime 
Minister Nehru will cover matters of mutual in- 
terest between the two countries. 

The President has offered to have the Presi- 
dential plane bring the Prime Minister from Lon- 
don and return him there upon completion of 
his visit. 


Congratulatory Messages to Pakistan 
on Republic Day 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated March 22 

The President sent the following letter on March 
21 to General Iskander Mirza, President of 
Pakistan, on the occasion of the celebration of Re- 
public Day, Pakistan’s new national holiday, 
March 23, 1956. 


Dear Mr. Preswwent: On the occasion of 
Pakistan’s establishment as a Republic within the 
Commonwealth, I send my greetings and _ best 
wishes, as well as those of the people of the United 
States, to you and through you to the people of 
Pakistan. The United States will be represented 
at the attendant ceremonies by the United States 
Ambassador to Pakistan [Horace A. Hildreth] 
and by a Special Representative, the Honorable 
Jefferson Caffery, one of our most distinguished 
citizens. 

The inauguration of Pakistan’s constitution 
represents an important milestone in Pakistan’s 
development as a modern, democratic state, re- 
sponsive to the needs and aspirations of its people. 
The long efforts of Pakistan’s leaders in drafting a 
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constitution based on democratic principles have 
culminated in well-deserved success. Because of 
the close ties of friendship between our countries, 
the people of the United States are particularly 
happy to send expressions of good will on this 
memorable day in Pakistan’s history. 

I am confident that under your inspiring leader- 
ship Pakistan will continue to make progress in 
advancing the welfare of its people. 

May I express my good wishes for success in 
these worthy endeavors. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1ssENHOWER 


MESSAGES FROM SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 156 dated March 22 

Secretary Dulles on March 21 addressed the fol- 
lowing congratulatory messages to Prime Minister 
Chaudhri Mohamad Ali and Foreign Minister 
Hamidul Hug Choudhury of Pakistan. 


Secretary Dulles to the Prime Minister 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: I want to extend to 
you my warmest congratulations on the coming 
into effect of Pakistan’s constitution and the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan as a Republic within the 
Commonwealth. Despite formidable difficulties 
Pakistan has established an impressive record of 
achievement in many fields since its independence 
but a few years ago. The adoption of a constitu- 
tion represents another important stride in 
Pakistan’s advance. It is our belief that the estab- 
lishment of a Republic in Pakistan marks the be- 
ginning of a new era of progress and growth for 
your country. 

I greatly enjoyed my recent visit to Pakistan on 
the occasion of our successful SEato meeting. I 
shall long cherish the kindness and hospitality ex- 
tended to me by the people of Pakistan. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster Duties 


Secretary Dulles to the Foreign Minister 


Dear Mr. Minister: On the occasion of 
Pakistan’s establishment as a Republic within the 
Commonwealth I offer my best wishes to you and 
to the people of Pakistan. The adoption of a con- 
stitution guaranteeing the preservation of funda- 
mental human rights is evidence of your country’s 
deep attachment to democratic principles and is an 
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event of which all the people of Pakistan may be 
truly proud. 

The United States looks forward to a continua- 
tion of the close cooperation which has charac- 
terized our common exertions for safeguarding the 
peace. Pakistan’s contribution to the collective 
defense efforts of the free world is a reassurance 


to its friends and I am sure it is also a source of | 


pride to Pakistan’s own leaders and people. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES 


Note to Japanese Government 


on Pacific Nuclear Tests 
Press release 158 dated March 23 


Following is the text of a note concerning the 
forthcoming nuclear tests in the Pacific which was 
delivered by the Department of State to the E'm- 
bassy of Japan on March 19. 


The Acting Secretary of State presents his com- 
pliments to His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Japan and has the honor to refer to the note from 
the Embassy of Japan dated January 25, 1956; 
requesting assurances of compensation in the event 
of damage or economic loss arising from the forth- 
coming nuclear tests in the Pacific, and the Em- 
bassy’s note dated February 14, 1956,' transmit- 
ting the resolutions of the Japanese Diet urging 
suspension of nuclear tests and expressing the 
strong wish of the Government of Japan that 
earnest consideration be given to the realization 
of the desire of the people of Japan as expressed 
in these resolutions. 

The United States is second to none in its desire 
for the safeguarded control and reduction of 
armaments, including nuclear weapons. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has led the way toward world 
cooperation to achieve this goal. In his address 
to the United Nations General Assembly on De- 
cember 8, 1953,” he stated, 


. . . the United States pledges before you—and therefore 
before the world—its determination to help solve the fear- 
ful atomic dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life. 


At the Summit Conference in Geneva last sum- 


* Not printed. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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mer, President Eisenhower proposed an exchange 
of blueprints and a system of aerial inspection.° 
Most recently, in his letter of March 1, 1956, to 
Premier Bulganin of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics,* the President stated that: 


In my judgment, our efforts must be directed especially 
to bringing under control the nuclear threat. As an im- 
portant step for this purpose and assuming the satisfactory 
operation of our air and ground inspection system, the 
United States would be prepared to work out, with other 
nations, suitable and safeguarded arrangements so that 
future production of fissionable materials anywhere in 
the world would no longer be used to increase the stock- 
piles of explosive weapons. With this could be combined 
my proposal of December 8, 1953, ‘‘to begin now and con- 
tinue to make joint contributions” from existing stockpiles 
of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an inter- 
national atomic agency. These measures, if carried out 
adequately, would reverse the present trend toward a 
constant increase in nuclear weapons overhanging the 
world. My ultimate hope is that all production of fission- 
able materials anywhere in the world will be devoted ex- 
clusively to peaceful purposes. 


The United States recognizes and strongly sym- 
pathizes with the humane motivations which in- 
spired the resolutions of the Japanese Diet, but is 
constrained to point out that the problem of sus- 
pending nuclear weapons tests cannot be treated 
separately from the establishment of a safe- 
guarded and controlled disarmament program. 

The United States Government is convinced 
that the proposed nuclear tests are vital to its own 
defense and the defense of the free world because 
the possession and competence in the use of nuclear 
weapons by leading nations of the free world are 
the chief deterrent to aggression and to war. In- 
ternational agreement to abandon tests without 
effective safeguards against the clandestine de- 
velopment of new weapons would involve a reli- 
ance by the United States upon the good intentions 
of certain nations not justified by the record of 
their actions in the past. 

The United States Government is convinced 
that no world-wide health hazard exists from the 
past or planned tests. In this connection the 
United States proposed a resolution * unanimously 
adopted by the United Nations Tenth General 
Assembly establishing a scientific committee on 
radiation, of which Japan is a member, to facili- 


*Ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 173. 
‘Ibid., Mar. 26, 1956, p. 514. 
*For text, see ibid., Nov. 21, 1955, p. 855. 
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tate pooling and distribution of all available scien- 
tific data on the effects of radiation upon man and 
his environment. During the forthcoming tests 
the United States will make every effort to elimi- 
nate any danger and to minimize any inconven- 
ience to maritime commerce and fishing. 

It cannot be regarded as established on the basis 
of present information that substantial economic 
losses will result from the establishment of the 
danger area. Military exercises are a traditional 
use of the high seas, and the Government of the 
United States considers that inconvenience for 
other traditional uses which may result therefrom 
is not compensable as a matter of right. 

In view of precautions which will attend the 
tests and the widespread dissemination of infor- 
mation with respect to maximum permissible 
levels of radiation, the United States Government 
anticipates no economic losses from radioactive 
contamination of marine life. 

The United States Government is prepared, 
however, in the interest of the fullest understand- 
ing and cooperation between the two countries: 


1. To examine with the Japanese Government 
the consequences for Japanese maritime activities 
resulting from establishment of the danger area, 
to which end consultations have already begun; 

2. To make its experts available for any further 
consultations which the Japanese Government 
may desire upon radiation standards and maxi- 
mum permissible levels of radiation, and to con- 
sider arrangements for maximum feasible ex- 
change of information on the effects of radiation 
on marine life; and 

3. If after the test series has ended, any evidence 
is officially presented that substantial economic 
losses for Japan or Japanese nationals have been 
incurred as a result of establishment of the danger 
area and the tests, to give further consideration to 
the question of compensation in the light of any 
such evidence. 


In conclusion the Acting Secretary wishes to 
give the assurance that the United States continues 
only such tests as are essential to the strength of 
the free world defense and security. It has sought 
and will continue to seek with renewed efforts a 
system for a safe-guarded and controlled disarm- 
ament program which ultimately may lead to the 
type of action envisaged by the resolutions of the 
Japanese Diet. 
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Visa Applications Cut Off for Refugees 
Indigenous to Far East 


Press release 147 dated March 19 

Because of the heavy oversubscription for the 
3.000 visas allotted by the Refugee Relief Act 
to refugees who are indigenous to the Far East, the 
Department of State announced on March 19 that 
it will accept no new applications for such visas 
after midnight March 26, 1956. 

As of March 9, 1956, 1,863 of the 3,000 visas 
had been issued and the number of applications on 
hand greatly exceeds the number of visas remain- 
ing to be issued. 

In instructions to the consulates, Pierce J. Ge- 
rety, Deputy Administrator of the act, empha- 
sized that: 


1. The cutoff would not apply to orphan appli- 
cants residing in the Far East who are processed 
under another section of the act. 

2. The cutoff would not apply to nonindigenous 
refugees residing in the Far East or to refugees of 
Chinese ethnic origin who have passports en- 
dorsed by the Chinese Government. These cases 
are processed under other sections of the Refugee 

relief Act. 

3. Since assurances for refugees indigenous to 
the Far East received after the cutoff date will 
not be processed under the Refugee Relief Act, 
such assurances will be sent to the appropriate 
consular authorities to permit the applicant to es- 
tablish a priority registration date under the nor- 
mal annual quota of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Similar cutoffs have been announced by the De- 
partment of State for Greece and Italy,’ where 
suflicient cases are on hand to cover the 17,000 
visas allocated to Greece and the 60,000 visas 
allocated to Italy under the Refugee KRelief Act. 

As of March 9, 1956, the total worldwide issu- 
ance of visas under the Refugee Relief Act was 
89.742. Despite the assured success of the pro 
gram in Greece, Italy, and in the indigenous refu- 
gee category in the Far Kast, sponsors continue 
to be needed for refugees in Germany, the Nether 
lands, and Austria, as well as for refugees in 
Italy and Greece who have been processed but are 


still jacking sponsors. 


BuLLLIin of Dec. 5, 1955, p. 917, and Jan. 2, 1956, p. 16 
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Eximbank Credit to Philippines 
for Industrial Growth 


A credit of $65 million for development of the 
economy of the Republic of the Philippines was 
announced on March 8 by Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, at a joint press conference with Miguel 
Cuaderno, governor of the Central Bank of the 
Philippines. 

The credit was authorized by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Export-Import Bank for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the industrial growth and 
financial progress of the Philippines through a 
series of loans for expansion and diversification of 
the economy of the Republic. The Board also ex- 
pressed its particular pleasure, in view of the 
close friendship which exists between the Philip- 
pines and the United States, in being able to make 
this financial assistance available as an expression 
of confidence of the U.S. Government in the future 
prospects of the Philippines. 

The loans will be made to either public agencies 
or private concerns and will provide for purchase 
in the United States, for export, of machinery, 
equipment, material, and services required for 
various projects. 

Fifty million dollars will be made available di- 
rectly in favor of public and private entities to 
assist them in financing large-scale projects that 
may be approved on a case-by-case basis by the 
Eximbank. 

Fifteen million dollars will relate primarily to 
smal! private industrial-expansion projects and 
will be made available either directly in favor of 
the Central Bank of the Philippines or upon rec- 
ommendation of the Central Bank and approval 
of the Export-Import Bank, to the Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation, Philippine National Bank, 
and commercial banks in the Philippines. These 
credits are for the purpose of enabling the Central 
Bank to assist Philippine enterprises in meeting 
dollar requirements of appropriate transactions 
and for the purpose of enabling the Central Bank 
and publie and private Philippine lending institu- 
tions to assist Philippine enterprises in connection 
with purchases in the United States. 

The Export-Import Bank indicated it is pre- 
pared to consider the following general types of 
for under the credit 


developments financing 


authorization : 
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1. Projects designed to reduce Philippine de- 
pendence on imported raw materials and find out- 
lets for its growing labor surplus; 

2. Development of timber and mineral resources 
in order to reduce the country’s dependence on a 
few agricultural products as the chief source of 
foreign exchange; 

3. Expansion of basic service industries, such 
as power and transportation, to service a growing 
economy ; and 

4. Reduction of future foreign-exchange re- 
quirements through development of industries 
consuming domestic materials or imported mate- 
rials at an earlier processing stage. 


Terms of the loans will vary, depending upon 
the nature of each. Smaller loans, coming under 
the $15 million aspect of the program, will run in 
general for 5 years, while loans in the $50 million 
part of the program, for larger projects, will be 
of longer duration. Interest rates also will vary 
slightly, case by case. 

Mr. Waugh advised Governor Cuaderno that, 
in establishing the $65 million credit, it is the 
Eximbank’s hope that the Philippine Govern- 
ment and private enterprises in the Philippines 
will be able to make use of credit through specific 
loans in the immediate future to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both nations. 

Under the administration of President Magsay- 
say the Philippine Government has encouraged 
an industrial development program which will 
greatly strengthen the economic stability of the 
Republic. Under this program the hydroelectric 
potential of the Agno River in northern Luzon is 
under development and the proposed Binga Dam 
is now under consideration. 

The new $65 million credit is in addition to $5 
million Eximbank credit extended in 1954 to 
lending institutions in the Philippines, upon ree- 
ommendation of the Central Bank. 


U.S. Proposal to Burma 
To Exchange Technicians for Rice 


The U.S. Government has proposed to the Gov- 
trnment of the Union of Burma an agreement 
under which the United States would exchange 
the services of American technicians for about 
10,000 tons of rice, the International Cooperation 
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Administration announced on March 12. The new 
technicians-for-rice agreement proposed by the 
United States would enable Burma to pay for the 
services of needed technicians which, because of a 
shortage of dollar reserves, it could not otherwise 
obtain. 

Upon conclusion of such an agreement, the 
United States would immediately make $1 million 
available to Burma to enable its Government to 
hire U.S. technicians. Burma would then repay 
the United States in local currency. It is antici- 
pated that this local currency would then be used 
to provide up to 10,000 tons of rice for shipment 
to Pakistan to help avert a severe food shortage in 
East Pakistan. The United States has already 
agreed to provide about 165,000 tons of U.S. sur- 
plus rice to Pakistan under titles I and I of Public 
Law 480 to meet the food shortage. 

Recently Burma concluded an agreement with 
the United States under which it will buy about 
$21 million worth of U.S. surplus cotton, dairy 
products, tobacco, and fruit. Payments for these 
commodities, too, will be in Burmese currency. 
This agreement, under title I of Public Law 480, 
will permit Burma to increase consumer imports 
without drawing on its limited dollar foreign- 
exchange reserves. 

There is no U.S. aid program in Burma at pres- 
ent. From 1950 to 1953, however, about $19 mil- 
lion was spent by the United States in technical 
cooperation programs there. Since that time the 
Burmese Government has continued to employ the 
services of several groups of U.S. technicians orig- 
inally sent to Burma through the U.S. technical 
cooperation program. 


Escape-Clause Relief on Acid-Grade 
Fluorspar Held Unnecessary 


White House press release dated March 20 
White House Announcement 

The President on March 20 announced that he 
has acted on the United States Tarif Commis- 
sion’s report of its escape-clause investigation re- 
lating to acid-grade fluorspar by accepting as the 
tindings of the Taritf Commission the findings of 


the three Commissioners who concluded that the 


* BULLETIN Of Feb. 20, 1996, p. 308. 
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domestic industry is not presently experiencing 
serious injury, that it is not faced with a threat of 
serious injury, and that escape-clause relief is not 
warranted. The other three Commissioners found 
no present serious injury but did find a threat of 
such injury and recommended that the 1951 con- 
cession on acid-grade fluorspar, reducing the tariff 
from $5.60 per long ton to $2.10 per long ton, be 
withdrawn in full. 

Under present law, in escape-clause cases where 
the Tariff Commission is equally divided, the 
President is authorized to accept the findings of 
either half of the Commission as the findings of 
the Commission. 

The President’s decision was taken only after 
he had consulted with interested departments and 
agencies in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

This application for escape-clause relief is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the domestic industry’s ap- 
plication under last year’s so-called national 
security amendment to the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951. The latter application is 
still pending before the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

The Tariff Commission’s report was submitted 
to the President on January 18, 1956. 

The text of the President’s letters to the Chair- 
men of the Senate Finance and the House Ways 
and Means Committees [Senator Harry F. Byrd 
and Representative Jere Cooper] is as follows: 


Text of President’s Letter to Chairmen of Congres- 
sional Committees 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: The United States Tariff 
Commission on January 18, 1956 submitted to me 
a report of its escape clause investigation relating 
to acid grade fluorspar. The Commission’s inves- 
tigation was made pursuant to Section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

The members of the Commission are equally di- 
vided on the question of whether relief is war- 
ranted. Under present law, I am authorized to 
consider the findings of either group of Commis- 
sioners as the findings of the Commission. 

The three Commissioners who concluded that 
escape clause relief is warranted found no existing 
serious injury to the domestic acid grade fluorspar 

* Copies may be obtained from the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington 25. D.C. 
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industry but did find a threat of such injury. 
These three Commissioners recommend that the 
tariff on imports of acid grade fluorspar, which 
was reduced in 1951 from $5.60 per long ton to 
$2.10 per long ton, be restored in full. 

The other three Commissioners do not find that 


the domestic industry is currently experi- 
encing serious injury, nor do they find it threat- 
ened with serious injury. They report that they 
do not detect any strong probability that the con- 
ditions of the industry in the immediate future 
will be less favorable than at present. They con- 
clude that no basis exists for granting escape 
clause relief. 

After full consultation with interested depart- 
ments and agencies of the Executive Branch, I 
have decided to accept, as the findings of the 
Commission, the findings of the three Commis- 
sioners who held no escape clause relief to be neces- 
sary at this time. 

This application for escape clause relief is sep- 
arate and distinct from the domestic industry’s 
application under last year’s so-called national se- 
curity amendment to the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951. The latter application is 
pending before the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. ErseENHOWER 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
84th Congress, 2d Session 


Japanese-American Evacuation Claims Act. Report to 
accompany H. R. 7763. H. Rept. 1809, February 23, 
1956. 15 pp. 

Situation in the Middle East. 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
73 pp. 

Further Amending Section 20 of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, Relating to Fees of Agents, Attorneys, and 
Representatives. Report to accompany S. 1146. S. 
Rept. 1603, February 27, 1956. 4 pp. 

Cargo Preference and Its Relation to the Farm Surplus 
Disposal Program. Report pursuant to section 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Public Law 
601, 79th Congress. H. Rept. 1818, February 27, 1956. 
30 pp. 

Reorganization of the Passport Office. Report 
Senate Committee on Government Operations. 
1604, March 1, 1956. 25 pp. 

Reorganization of the Passport Office. Report to accom- 
pany 8. 3340. S. Rept. 1605, March 1, 1956. 8 pp. 

Exemption of Certain Foreign Travel from Tax on Trans- 
portation of Persons. Report to accompany H. R. 5265. 
S. Rept. 1607, March 1, 1956. 12 pp. 

Amending the United States Information and Exchange 
Act of 1948, as Amended. Report to accompany S§. 2562. 
S. Rept. 1608, March 1,1956. 5 pp. 


Hearing before the Senate 
February 24, 1956. 


of the 
S. Rept. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During March 1956 


U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions . . . New York ....... .. Jan. 3-Mar. 31* 
ICAO Special North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting. . Paris. .......... Feb. 20-Mar. 3 
waa gana Council: Standing Committee on Administrative New York ....... . Feb. 21—Mar. 31* 
nions. 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: 2d Meeting of Permanent Exec- Lima. ......... .. Feb. 27—Mar. 3 
utive Committee. 
International Telecommunication Union: Meeting of Chairmen of Geneva. ........ .. Feb. 29-Mar. 8 
Seven CCIT and CCIF Study Groups. 
ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study New York ........ Mar. 5-18 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human —— _— Session . .. New York ........ # £=Mar. 5-29 
SEATO Council. . ‘ oie « BNOPRORE Ss 2s 2 a i se es 6M 6-8 
ILO Governing Body: 131st Session . . . Baie, elope ec GEGROME ars. 6 a os. » 2 « DGS 
U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power... ..... . Bangalore . . . . Mar. 7-12 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 1st Meeting of Turrialba (Costa Rica). . . Mar. 8-10 
Technical Advisory Council. 
‘bh Executive Board and Program Committee. . ... . . New York . . Mar. 12-23 
WMO Regional Association VI (Europe): 2d Session. . . . . Dubrovnik (Yugoslav ia) . . Mar. 12-24 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Status of Women: 10th Session . . Geneva. . . < . . Mar. 12-28 
U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: Ist New York ........ Mar. 14-24 
Session. 
Inter-American Specialized Conference on the Conservation of the Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Mar. 15-28 
Natural Resources of the Continental Shelf and Marine Waters. Republic). 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee .. Jews ew wi « QGRREWRR. 6 ie ee ee @ §©=6e 
U.N. ECAFE Railway Subcommittee: 4th Session . . New Delhi . . Mar. 25-31 


Meeting of Canadian—Mexican-United States Heads of Gov ernment White Sulphur Springs (Ww. Mar. 26-28 
Va.). 
U.N. ECE Timber Committee ...............-. # ##Geneva.......... #£=Mar. 26-28 


In Session as of March 31, 1956 


North Pacific Fur Seal Conference. . . teu ee ee os  * | WRSRIRGHON.. . cn wc s,s News 2s= 
International Fair for Peace and Progress | wee ee ee) )6©)d6UCiudad Trujillo (Dominican Dec. 20- 
Republic). 

GATT Contracting Parties: 1956 Tariff comme ss “of Jas diate. Chena. a ere See 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 17th Session . . ; 2% & 6 0 «. DROW MORE 5c ee ce we s 6 Be 

U.N. International Wheat Conference: 2d Session . Geneva... « . « ee s « ‘Beeb: 20- 

International Atomic Energy Agency: Working Level. Meeting on Washington. ...... . Feb. 27- 
Draft Statute. 

UN. —, Commission: Subcommittee of Five (recon- London ......... Mar. 1% 
vened) 

8th International Congress of the Vineyard and Wines. . . . . . Santiago . . . - « Mar. 21- 

4th International Exhibition of Drawings and Engravings. . . . . Lugano (Switzerland). . .. Mar. 20 

UN. ECAFE: 4th Regional Conference of Statisticians. . . . . . Bangkok. ........ Mar. 2% 


Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1956 


ICAO: 3d Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. . . . . . Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Apr. 3- 
Republic). 


1 | Prepared i in the Office of International Conferences, Mar. 23, 1956. Asterisks indicate tentative dates and places. 
Following is a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; CCIT, 
International Telegraphic Consultative C ommittee (Comité consultatif international télégraphique) ; CCIF, Inte rnational 
Telephone Consultative Committee (Comité consultatif international téléphonique) ; ; ITU, International Telecommuni- 
tation Union; CCIR, International Radio Consultative Committee (Comité consultatif international des radiocommuni- 
tations) ; EC Os0C, Economie and Social Council; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; ILO, International Labor 
Organize ation; ECAP i, Keonomie Commission for Asia and the Far East; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; 
WMO, World Meteorological Organization; ECE, Economie Commission for Europe: GATT, General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade; UNESCO, United Nations E ‘ducational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; FAO, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization; UPU, Universal Postal Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; SUNFED, Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development; ECLA, Economie Commission for Latin America; UNR EF, United 

Nations Refugee Fund; WHO, World Health Organization; C IGRE, Conference internationale des grands reseaux elec- 
ttiques; PASO, Pan American Sanitary Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1956—Continued 


ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

ILO Petroleum Committee: 5th Session (reconvened) 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 11th Session 

International Exhibition on Instrumentation-Automation . 

UNESCO Executive Board: 43d Session . . 

ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

6th Inter-American Travel Congress . 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: Working Party ‘of Con- 
_sultative Subcommittee on ‘Rice. 

U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 9th Session 

WMO Executive Committee: 8th Session : ns 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 21st Session : 

ITU International Telegraphic Consultative Committee (CCIT): 

rr Study Group IV, Phototelegraphy and Facsimile. 

UNESCO Conference on Asian-U. S. Cultural Relations. 

ITU Administrative Council: 11th Session . ; Bch sie 

9th International Film Festival . . . See ee 

South Pacific Conference: 3d Session : 

ITU International Telegraphic Consultative ‘Committee: Study 
Group V, Joint CCIT/CCIR Committee on - 

U.N. International Law Commission: 8th Session . . ; 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 11th Session . 

UNESCO Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education 
in Latin America. 

Inter-American Port and Harbor Conference . . 

WMO Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee: 4th Session : 

U. N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 

tories: 7th Session. 

th International Philatelic Exhibition . 

LO Coal Mines Committee: 6th Session . 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee 

International Sugar Council: 8th Session . ; 

2d International Congress of Tribunals of Accounts 

Inter-American Cultura] Council: 2d Meeting : 

Inter-American Ministers of Education: 2d Meeting . 

NATO: Ministerial Meeting of the Council . 

South Pacific Commission: 15th Session 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Meeting on International Principles 
Governing Archeological Excavations. 

U. N. ECOSOC Commission on International Commodity Trade: 
3d Session. 

U. N. Ad Hoc Committee on the Establishment of SUNFED: Ist 
Meeting. 

U. N. Trusteeship Council: 

International Cotton Advisory Committee 

9th World Health Assembly 

UNESCO Regional Seminar on Curriculum for Latin America 

ILO Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works Committee: 5th 
pession. 

U. N. ECE Housing Committee and Working Parties 

U. N. ECLA Committee of the Whole: 5th Meeting . ‘ 

Inter-American Technical Cacao Committee: 6th Meeting 

UNESCO Conference on Cultural Integration of Immigrants . 

4th International Congress of Mediterranean Citrus Growers . 

U. N. International Sugar Conference 

Caribbean Commission: 22d Meeting. 

U. N. ECAFE Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Prepara- 
tion of a Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far Kast: 
2d Meeting. 

WMO Working Group on International Radiosonde Comparisons : 

FAO Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 6th 
Session. 

UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 3d Session . 

UNESCO Meeting of Experts on Radioisotopes : 

WHO Executive Board: 18th Session. : : 

ILO Governing Body: 132d Session (and C ommittee 3) : 

UNREF Executive Committee: 3d Session . poy 

34th Padua International Fair. . . 

16th International Conference on Large flectric High Tension Sys- 
tems (CIGRE). 


5 
] 


Standing C ommittee on Petitions . 
15th Plenary Meeting . 
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London .. 


Geneva. 
Geneva 
Oslo. . 
Madrid ‘ 
The Hague : 


San José _— — 
Rome .. 


New York. 
Geneva . 
New York. 
London 


United States . 
Geneva ‘ 
Cannes. . 
Suva (Fiji) . 
London 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Lima 


San José (Costa Rica). . . 

Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican 
Republic). 

New York 


New York 
Istanbul 

Bern . 

London 
Brussels* 

Lima 

Lima 

Paris. . 

Suva (Fiji) — 
Palermo (Italy) . 


New York 
New York 


New York 
Washington . 
Geneva 
Lima 
Geneva 


Geneva 

Santiago 

Salvador (Brazil) 

Caracas pes 

Israel . 

New York . 

Cayenne (French Guiana) . 
Tokyo. . 


Payerne abeaanesned 
Rome. oy 


Geneva. 

Paris. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. . 
Padua (Italy) . 
Paris. y 
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Apr. 3- 


Apr. 4— 
Apr. 5- 
Apr. 9- 
Apr. 9- 
Apr. 10- 


Apr. 12- 
Apr. 16- 


Apr. 16- 
Apr. 17- 
Apr. 17- 
Apr. 17- 


Apr. 19- 
Apr. 21- 
Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 


Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 


Apr. 25- 
Apr. 25- 


Apr. 27- 


Apr. 28- 
Apr. 30- 
Apr. 30— 
April 
May 1*- 
May 3- 
May 3- 
May 4—- 
May 4— 
May 4- 


May 7- 
May 7- 


May 7- 
May 8- 
May 8&— 
May 9- 
May 14- 


May 14— 
May 19— 


May 20*- 


May 20- 
May 20- 
May 21-— 


May 21*- 


May 22- 


May 23- 
May 23- 


May 23- 
May 25- 
May 28- 
May 28- 
May 28- 
May 29- 
May 30- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled April 1-June 30, 1956—Continued 


U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Minerals Resources Development: 


2d Session. 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee. . 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 


International Seed Testing Association: 11th Congress (Executive 


Committee Meetings June 1 and 10). 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 18th Session . 
PASO Executive Committee: 28th Meeting . . . 
International Labor Conference (ILO): 39th Session 
International Commission for Criminal Police: 


ing. 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 


Annual Meeting. 


World Power Conference: 5th Plenary Session. 


FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 27th Session . 


ICAO Assembly: 10th Session. 


5th International Congress on Bridge and Structural Engineering . 


U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians. . . 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee . 
U.N. ECE Coal Classification Working Party ; 


International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement Experts . , 


"11th General Assembly 


25th General } Meet- 


Tokyo May 30- 
(Undetermined) . . May 
Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican June 1- 
Republ ral 
Paris. June 4— 
New York. . June 4 
Washington . June 5- 
Geneva. June 6- 
Vienna. June 7- 
6th Halifax. June 11l- 
Vienna . June 17- 
Rome. June 18— 
Caracas: June 19 
Lisbon . June 25- 
Geneva. June 25- 
Geneva. June 25- 
Paris . June 25- 
Geneva. . June 26— 
Copenhagen . June 





Progress in the Territory 
of French Togoland 
Statement by Benjamin Gerig * 


The most important single development in the 
life of the Togolese people under French adminis- 
tration is the imminent, fateful, and far-reaching 
choice which they will soon make concerning their 
political future. 

We were aware, of course, that following upon 
the events in the Gold Coast and British Togo 
a similar development in French Togo would nec- 
essarily take place. But until we heard the state- 
ment of the distinguished representative of France 
a few days ago we were still thinking in terms of 
years rather than months. 

Now, however, we are confronted with a situa- 
tion which in the very near future will require 
the Trusteeship Council and the General Assem- 
bly to cooperate with the Administering Authority 
in presenting to the people of French Togo the 
freedom to choose their destiny. 

We cannot but pause a moment to reflect what 
ill this means to the people of Togo, to the Ad- 
inistering Authority, to the United Nations, and 
tothe world. Freedom to choose one’s destiny is 


—_—_—_— 

*Made in the U.N. Trusteeship Council on Feb. 28 (U.S 
UN. press release 2360). Mr. Gerig is Deputy U.S nd 
resentative on the Trusteeship Council. 
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a tremendous opportunity. It is an opportunity 
which in the past has sometimes been too long 
delayed, or perhaps denied altogether. Indeed, 
there are vast multitudes of people today who still 
hope to be able to make such a choice—and, I may 
add, they are not all in Africa. 

But to those who are given the opportunity it 
is also a tremendous responsibility. For a deci- 
sion of this kind once made cannot easily be un- 
done, and, indeed, it has elements of finality which 
will affect a people for all time to come. We feel, 
therefore, that as far as the Trusteeship Council 
is concerned inthe matter we at least will want to 
exercise our part with the greatest care, conscious 
that we are dealing with destiny. 


New Technique of International Cooperation 

There will be many practical details to be 
worked out as experience in the case of British 
Togo has shown. We are undoubtedly develop- 
ing a new technique of international cooperation, 
or, if you like, a kind of jurisprudence which, as 
our experience accumulates, will enable us to 
smooth the way for other people who, in their turn, 
will emerge to take their places among the free 
peoples of the world. 

Mr. President, as we listened to the thoughtful 
remarks of the two distinguished representatives 
of France, we were impressed with the way in 
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which the Administering Authority is laying the 
groundwork for the people of this territory. No 
one knows, of course, what the people of French 
Togo will choose as to their future: association 
with France, with neighboring territories in 
Africa, or with some other state. We ourselves 
were not altogether clear as to what the status of 
a trust territory is, or would be, with respect to 
the French Union. We therefore appreciated the 
clear-cut answer of the distinguished representa- 
tive of France to our question on this point when 
he said that an act of association between trust 
territories and the French Union would provide 
for the right of withdrawal. Thus, one of the 
choices which the Togolese people will have to 
make will permit them to exercise a relationship 
which is not only freely chosen but which will give 
them the basic attribute of independence. Indeed, 
Mr. President, my delegation considers that at 
the moment freedom of choice is offered to a people 
in a trust territory it is in fact as well as in theory 
exercising for that moment an act of independence. 
We know, of course, of a number of territories 
whose people have considered that complete inde- 
pendence is less desirable than some form of asso- 
ciation with another state or group of states—an 
association in which they may voluntarily transfer 
certain powers to another state to be exercised on 
their behalf. But whether this choice or any of 
the five outlined by the distinguished representa- 
tive of France is made, the occasion will be a 
momentous one for the people of Togoland. 

On the question of the time and method of 
granting freedom of choice, my delegation has 
only one comment. We consider that, when a 
people has shown itself to have the capacity to de- 
termine its future, the choice should be offered 
even before such people have all the institutions 
and attributes of a fully self-governing nation. 
We believe that in most cases self-determination 
should precede full self-government or independ- 
ence and that self-government or independence, 
or even the rejection of these goals, is a matter 
which people should freely be given the oppor- 
tunity to choose. Thus, we believe that the ex- 
perience which the United Nations has already 
gained in this matter tends to support the thesis 
put forward so logically and forcefully by the 
French delegation. 

And now I wish to comment, but only briefly, 
on several] matters in the political, economic, social, 
and educational field. 
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Political Reforms 


Lhe efforts of the Administering Authority to 
introduce political reforms throughout the Terri- 
tory of French Togoland during 1955 have been 
noted by my delegation with approval, and we 
would urge the progressive extension and expan- 
sion of the powers of the Territorial Assembly, 
as rapidly as possible, so that it may become a 
truly effective legislative organ representing the 
indigenous population. Likewise, we look for- 
ward to an extension of the powers of the Govern- 
ment Council—which is at present considered by 
the Government of France as a forerunner of a 
Cabinet—so that the Council may soon acquire the 
status of an executive body responsible to the 
Assembly. 

It is urged, moreover, that continued efforts be 
made to expand the powers of the District and 
Municipal Councils and to make them more rep- 
resentative of the indigenous inhabitants by the 
application of universal suffrage in the very near 
future. 


Economic Development 


As a supplement to the important developments 
in the political field which have occurred during 
the past year, the United States wishes to com- 
mend the Administration generally on its con- 
tinued efforts to improve the economy of the ter- 
ritory. It is a well recognized fact that, without 
economic progress, developments in the political, 
social, and educational fields would have little 
meaning since it is only with an adequate stand- 
ard of living that the population will have the 
desire or capacity to progress in other fields. 

We were encouraged during the debate on eco- 
nomic conditions to learn that recent discoveries 
in the territory of deposits of phosphate, bauxite, 
iron, and other minerals may be an important 
factor in the territory’s more rapid economic ad- 
vancement. We shall await with interest further 
details of these developments as well as efforts of 
the Administration to provide a port for the ter- 
ritory. Recognition by the Administering Au- 
thority that industries should be increased and ex- 
panded has likewise been noted by my delegation 
as an encouraging sign. In this connection, we 
would suggest that attention be given in the near 
future to the establishment of a meat industry 
which would be of benefit to the inhabitants. 
Further efforts worthy of mention and commenda- 
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tion are the introduction of more protein into the 
indigenous diet by the development of a fish-farm- 
ing industry, measures taken to increase the de- 
velopment of crops, to protect plants, and to 
improve generally the yield and methods of 
cultivation. 

Moreover, the increase of indigenous participa- 
tion in the economic life of the territory through 
small rural development schemes—including 
works in the field of agriculture, irrigation, drain- 
age, soil conservation, and markets—have been 
noted with approval. We should like to suggest 
that, in addition to the measures already taken 
to improve the road network, attention should 
be given by the Administering Authority particu- 
larly to improving and developing secondary and 
feeder roads which will be extremely important to 
the overall progress and development of the 
territory. 

Lastly, my delegation would urge that the Ad- 
ministration continue to give serious considera- 
tion to the possibility of following up the Ten- 
Year Plan, which will end in 1957, by another plan 
on the same line so that there will be no stoppage 
of progress in the field of economic development. 


Health and Medical Services 


Steps taken in the field of health and medical 
services have been noted with approval by my 
delegation—and especially the measures taken to 
combat various diseases throughout the territory. 
The adoption of a family allowance plan during 
1955 pursuant to the labor code of 1952—as an aid 
in helping to reorganize the family structure and 
to improve the status of women—is also considered 
as a constructive measure. My delegation would 
like to suggest in the field of social progress that 
further attention be devoted by the Administering 
Authority to the suggestion of the Visiting Mis- 
sion to improve the conditions in the penal institu- 
tions throughout the territory. 

On the unduly protracted discussion as to what 
is meant by the term “elite,” it is our opinion that 
the differences of view which are expressed reflect 
a difference in semantics rather than of substance. 
French and English usages of the term “elite” 
are markedly different. But we believe that in 
every society leaders in every walk of life will 
emerge. And this leadership will become en- 
trusted with the political, economic, and social 
life of the people. It cannot be otherwise in 
French Togoland. 
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In conclusion, my delegation believes that the 
rapid political progress now under way in the 
territory reemphasizes the urgent need for better 
facilities for higher, education. We were pleased 
to note that 69 scholarships for study in France 
were awarded to pupils from secondary schools in 
1954. In view of the territory’s growing need 
for qualified African personnel, however, we hope 
that ways and means will be found to provide addi- 
tional higher educational facilities for Togoland- 
ers, both in France and in Africa. 

On the whole, we consider, therefore, that the 
outlook for the Territory of French Togoland is 
one of hopeful progress in all major fields; and 
while we realize that much remains to be done, we 
consider that the Administering Authority merits 
the sympathetic support and commendation of 
the Trusteeship Council for the constructive guid- 
ance which it is giving to the peoples of this 
territory. 


Attainment by Trust Territories 
of Self-Government or Independence 


Statements by Benjamin Gerig * 


U.S. VIEWS ON COLONIALISM 


U.S./U.N. press release 2361 dated February 29 

The trend of the present-day aspects of colonial- 
ism was clearly brought out at the Bandung 
conference, to which the representatives of the 
Soviet Union just referred. There it was-pointed 
out by a number of speakers, and rightly, that, 
while colonialism was receding in other parts of 
the world, a new and worse form of colonialistic 
imperialism was developing in Eastern Europe 
and elsewhere. 

We agree with the Soviet representative that we 
cannot overlook the problem of colonialism. As 
to one type of colonialism, the Trusteeship 
Council is doing constructive work—not always, 
I am sorry to say, with the amount of disin- 
terestedness which would be desirable. But on 
the whole I believe our work has been effective. 

Now as to the proposal of the Soviet delegate 
on attainment of self-government, we adopted a 
resolution at our previous session on this question, 
the main paragraph of which instructs the Draft- 


*Made in the U.N. Trusteeship Council on Feb. 29 and 
Mar. 1. 
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ing Committee to prepare appropriate conclu- 
sions and recommendations on this subject.’ 

Mr. President, the General Assembly in its later 
resolution * requested the Council to insure that 
the procedure devised by it should be fully com- 
plied with and called on the Council to imple- 
ment our own resolution. We have certainly 
begun to do that, but our new method has not yet 
even had the time to prove itself in one session, 
while the Soviet representative is now proposing 
that it be set aside for something else. 

The U.S. delegation thinks that the present 
resolution now on the books should be given time 
to work out, and we believe that the method pro- 
posed will work effectively. Therefore, my dele- 
gation proposes that the Council take note of the 
General Assembly resolution.* 

With respect to the reference which the Soviet 
delegate made on the question of nuclear testing, 
I don’t know whether the Council considers that 
that subject has any relevance to the item now 
under discussion. We feel that there is no rela- 
tion, but the Council may wish to decide on this 
matter and we will have an opportunity to discuss 
it at that time. 


NUCLEAR TESTS IN TRUST TERRITORIES 
U.S./U.N. press release 2363 dated March 1 


Everyone, of course, understands the propa- 
ganda motives which lie behind the proposal of 
the Soviet representative regarding the holding 
of nuclear tests in trust territories. When the 
proposal was made yesterday, I said that we could 
not see what relevance a proposal concerning nu- 
clear testing could have with the item of attain- 
ment of self-government or independence, which 
was then under consideration. We believe his 
proposal was, and still is, out of order. However, 
we will waive this point, reserving our position on 


2U.N. doc. T/Res/1254( xvi). 

*U.N. doc. A/Res/946(x). 

*A U.S.-sponsored resolution (T/L.640/Rev. 1) was 
adopted by the Council on Mar. 16 by a vote of 10-2-2. It 
takes note of General Assembly resolution 946(X), in- 
structs the drafting committees on the annual reports of 
Trust Territories to prepare “appropriate draft conclu- 
sions and recommendations concerning the question of the 
attainment by the Trust Territories of self-government or 
independence,” and requests the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a separate section of the Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly “containing the information indicated in the 
General Assembly resolutions referred to above, and the 
conclusions and recommendations of the Council thereon.” 
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the procedure, and we are fully prepared to deal 
with the subject forthwith. 

Let me state first of all that we of this Council 
must continue to hope that those organs of the 
United Nations which are working to bring about 
an effective plan of armaments control will reach 
a basis of agreement so that the testing of such 
weapons now being carried on by the United King- 
dom and the U.S.A., and which were conducted 
within the last 4 months by the Soviet Union, will 
become unnecessary. 

Mr. President, let me repeat what everyone 
knows, that in the absence of effective interna- 
tional agreement, safeguarded by adequate inspec- 
tion to limit or control armaments, preparations 
must still be made to develop methods of defense 
against nuclear attack, and for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

It is not my purpose—and we think the Trustee- 
ship Council would in any case not be the place— 
to debate the broad issues involved in the question 
of nuclear tests as they are being carried on by 
various countries. Other organs of the United 
Nations are dealing with the disarmament prob- 
lem, of which this question is a part, and the 
United States will contribute everything within 
its power in these bodies to achieve an effective 
solution. 

Indeed, since 1946, when the general question 
first came before the United Nations, my Govern- 
ment has urged the adoption of an effective and 
dependably controlled program of disarmament. 
The day this program becomes a reality, nuclear 
testing will become unnecessary. 

Mr. President, certain aspects of this question 
were before the Trusteeship Council in July 1954 
in connection with nuclear testing at the Pacific 
Proving Grounds. At that time this Council ree- 
ommended that “if the Administering Authority 
considers it necessary in the interests of world 
peace and security to conduct further nuclear ex- 
periments in the Territory, it take such precau- 
tions as will ensure that no inhabitants of the 





Territory are again endangered. . . .”® 

With respect to the forthcoming tests, my Gov- 
ernment, in conformity with the resolution which 
the United States unreservedly supported, will 
see to it that all feasible precautions are taken to 
avoid endangering any inhabitants of the terri- 
tory or any other peoples and will notify air and 


° BULLETIN of July 26, 1954, p. 139. 
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sea traffic of the details of the warning area well 
in advance of the commencement of the operations. 

For these reasons my delegation considers that 
the proposal of the Soviet Union should be re- 
jected. As far as the trust territory under U.S. 
administration is concerned, the question is en- 
tirely covered by the previous resolution to which 
Ihave referred. My delegation will consequently 
vote against the Soviet draft resolution.® 
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Technology Agreement With Japan 
Press release 153 dated March 22 


The Department of State announced on March 
22 the signing of an agreement with Japan to 
facilitate the exchange of patent rights and tech- 
nical information for defense purposes. The 
agreement was signed in Tokyo, March 22, 1956, 
by Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and by John M. Allison, United 
States Ambassador. It will enter into force upon 
receipt by the United States of notification that 
Japan has approved the agreement in accordance 
with its legal procedures. 

The agreement is expected to foster the ex- 
change of technology for defense purposes be- 
tween the two Governments and between the pri- 
vate industries of the two countries. Thus it 
should be of reciprocal benefit in providing for 
national defense and in contributing to mutual 
defense. 

The agreement is the latest to be signed of a 
series being negotiated with the Naro countries 
and with Japan. Other agreements of this nature 
have been signed with Italy,' the United King- 





*On Mar. 2 the Soviet representative withdrew his pro- 
posal (U.N. doc. T/L. 642 dated Feb. 29). 

*Oct. 3, 1952; provisionally in force. 

*Jan. 19, 1953. For text see Treaties and Other Inter- 
ational Acts Series 2773. 

*Burterin of Nov. 8, 1954, p. 712. 

“Tbid., July 11, 1955, p. S4. 

*Ibid., Jan. 16, 1956, p. 104. 
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dom,’ Belgium,’ Norway,‘ the Netherlands,‘ 
Greece,‘ and the Federal Republic of Germany.* 

These agreements recognize that privately 
owned technology should, to the greatest extent 

practicable, be exchanged through commercial 
agreements between owners and users. They also 
stipulate that rights of private owners of patents 
and technical information should be fully recog- 
nized and protected in accordance with laws ap- 
plicable to such rights. Other provisions are in- 
tended to assure fair treatment of private owners 
when they deal directly with a foreign govern- 
ment and also in cases in which private informa- 
tion communicated through government channels 
might be used or disclosed without authorization. 
The agreements also provide for the establishment 
of arrangements by which owners of patentable 
inventions placed under secrecy by one govern- 
ment may obtain comparable protection in the 
other country. 

The agreements also provide that, as a general 
rule, government-owned inventions shall be inter- 
changed for defense purposes on a royalty-free 
basis. 

Each of the agreements provides for the es- 
tablishment of a Technical Property Committee to 
be composed of a representative of each Govern- 
ment. The Technical Property Committee is 
charged with general responsibility for making 
recommendations to the two Governments on any 
matters relating to the agreement which are 
brought before the committee by either Govern- 
ment, either on its own behalf or on behalf-of its 
nationals. One of the specific functions of the 
committee is to make recommendations to the Gov- 
ernments, either in particular cases or in general, 
concerning disparities in their laws affecting the 
compensation of owners of patents and technical 
information. 

Policy guidance for the United States repre- 
sentatives on the Technical Preperty Committees 
is provided by the Interagency Technical Prop- 
erty Committee for Defense, which is chaired by 
the Department of Defense and includes repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and the Government Patents Board. 
This committee is assisted by an industry advisory 
group representing major sectors of American in- 
dustry concerned with defense production. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


White Slave Traffic 
Agreement for the repression of the trade in white women. 
Signed at Paris May 18, 1904. Entered into force July 


18, 1905. 35 Stat. 1979. 
Adherence deposited: Mexico, February 21, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Bolivia 

Agreement providing for an informational media guar- 
anty program pursuant to section 1011 of the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, as amended (62 Stat. 6; 68 Stat. 862). Effected 
by exchange of notes at La Paz February 27 and March 
10, 1956. Entered into force March 10, 1956. 


Germany 

Arrangement concerning the exchange of information 
relating to the illicit traffic in narcotics. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington January 17 and 
August 24, 1955, and March 7, 1956. Entered into 
force March 7, 1956. 


iceland 

Agreement relating to the addition of tuna to the types 
of fish excepted from item 718 (b) of schedule II of the 
trade agreement of August 27, 1943 (57 Stat. 1075). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Reykjavik March 5 
and 6, 1956. Enters into force April 14, 1956. 


ireland 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington March 16, 1956. Enters 
into force on the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written notifica- 
tion that it has complied with all statutory and con- 
stitutional requirements. 


Japan 

Agreement to facilitate interchange of patent rights and 
technical information for defense purposes. Signed at 
Tokyo March 22, 1956. Enters into force upon receipt 
by the United States of notification that Japan has 
approved the agreement in accordance with its legal 
procedures. 


Pakistan 

Agreement amending article II of the surplus agricultural 
commodities agreement of January 18, 1955 (TIAS 
3184). Signed at Karachi February 9 and 25, 1956. 
Entered into force February 25, 1956. 


Peru 

Agreement extending for a period of 4 years from July 31, 
1956, the naval mission agreement of July 31, 1940 
(54 Stat. 2344), as extended. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington January 27 and March 14, 1956. 
Entered into force March 14, 1956. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Disposition of Equipment 
and Materiel. TIAS 3447. Pub. 6244. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States and Iraq. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Baghdad December 3, 1955. 
Entered into force December 3, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation, Program for Economic Develop- 
ment in the Departments of Caldas, Cauca, and Valle del 
Cauca. TIAS 3451. Pub. 6249. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Bogoté July 29 and November 
15 and 28, 1955. Entered into force November 28, 1955. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. TIAS 3454. Pub. 6252. 


5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Mexico, ex- 
tending agreement of August 11, 1951, as amended and 
extended. Exchange of notes—Dated at México December 
23, 1955. Entered into force December 23, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3455. 
3253. 2 pp. d¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Spain, amend- 
ing agreement of April 20, 1955—Signed at Madrid Octo- 
ber 20, 1955. Entered into force October 20, 1955. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3456. Pub. 6254. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada, amend- 
ing schedule 2 of agreement of June 4, 1949. Exchange of 
notes—Dated at Ottawa November 22 and December 20, 
1955. Entered into force December 20, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation, Additional Assistance for Artibo- 
nite Valley Project. TIAS 3457. Pub. 6255. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington December 27 
and 28, 1955. Entered into force December 28, 1955. 


Defense, Use of Practice Bombing Range Near Cuxhaven 
(Germany) by United States Air Force. TIAS 3458. Pub. 
6258. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, supplementing agreement of August 
6 and 28, 1954, as amended. Exchange of notes—Dated 
at Bonn/Bad Godesberg and Bonn November 7, 14, and 
29, 1955. Entered into force November 29, 1955. 
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a, of U.S. Policy Toward North Africa 
(Dill 

Visit <% Depuiy Prime Minister of Rhodesia ‘and Nyasa- 
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Agriculture. U.S. Proposal to a -” Bxchange _— 
nicians for Rice . 


American Republics. Pan American Day and “ao Ameri- 
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Chiefs of Mission in Far East Meet at Tokyo. 

A Report on Asia (Dulles) . 
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Note to Japanese Government on Pacific Nuclear Tests . 
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(Eisenhower, Hoover). . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 19-25 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to March 19 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 136 of 
March 14, 187 of March 15, and 141 of March 16. 


No. Date Subject 
4146 3/19 Conant: “Freedom and Slavery in a 
Divided Germany.” 
147 3/19 Cutoff of visa applications in Far East. 
148 3/19 Soviet payment in Neptune case. 
149 8/17 Hoover message on Lebanon earth- 
quake disaster. 
150 3/20 Hoover testimony on mutual security 
program. a 
*151 3/20 Mills nominated Ambassador to Af- 
ghanistan. 
*152 3/21 Assignments of economic officers in 
Europe. 
153 3/22 Technology agreement with Japan. 
154 3/22 Message to Bey of Tunis. 
155 3/22 Message to France on Tunisia. 
156 3/22 Dulles messages on Pakistan Republic 
Day. 
157 3/23 Murphy: “A Crucial Contest With the 
Communist World.” 
158 3/23 Note to Japan on Pacific nuclear tests. 
159 3/23 Dulles: “A Report on Asia.” 
160 3/24 Visit of Deputy Premier of Federa- 


tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(rewrite). 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


SEATO—Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


Publication 6305 15 cents 


SEATO is a defensive alliance by which Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States cooperate to provide for their 
security against further armed aggression, and also against 
subversion, in Southeast Asia and to promote the economic 
progress and social well-being of their peoples. 

The Council Representatives, in this report, find that sub- 
stantial progress has been made toward these objectives. 

This 27-page booklet is comprised of the first annual report 
of the SEATO Council Representatives, and the texts of the 
Pacific Charter and the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. It describes the origin and nature of SEATO, the struc- 
ture of the treaty organization, the accomplishments of the 
first year, and discusses generally the outlook for the future. 

Copies of SEATO—Southeast Asia Treaty Organization are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents a copy. 
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